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FOREWORD 


Broad purposes to be served by a boosing survey under this appraisal technique 
have been considered in Part I of this publication, “Nature and Uses of the Method/’ 
The present volume assumes the reader to be familiar with that monograph, and 
tells how a dwelling survey appropriate to local needs can be planned and carried 
out. It is addressed primarily to the person in direct charge of this undertaking, 
and the Health Officer, Housing Authority Director, or other principal of a sponsor- 
ing agency need not study it unless he plans to assume such responsibility. 

It is hoped, however, that parts of this manual may be of interest to those among 
survey sponsors (or other critical readers) whose curiosity as to the technique has 
been aroused but not satisfied by Part I. Many of their questions are answered here 
in Chapter II, which explains the rating system more fully, including the method of 
scale-construction and validation. That chapter also explains each item of the ap- 
praisal in terms of its purpose, content and range of scores. Special emphasis is given 
to the reasoning behind items of a new type, such as those on overcrowding, struc- 
tural deterioration and daylight obstruction. Sections in later chapters describe the 
primary materials specially developed for this appraisal method, including the scor- 
ing templates, appraisal form and percentage scaling device for marginal punch cards. 

The manual is based on the premise that consulting service will be rendered 
locally, before active survey operations begin, by a staff member of the Committee 
on the Hygiene of Housing. The need for this has been explained in the first 
appendix of Fart I, and content of the service is further set forth in chapters of the 
present volume. 

These chapters have a dual purpose in relation to the consultant’s service. By 
reading them in advance of the consulting period, the survey director will under- 
stand in a general way the basic operations and materials to be used, the schemes 
of rating and analysis, and numerous alternatives in operating practice. This under- 
standing will facilitate decisions to be made with the consultant. On the basis of 
such reading, various administrative preparations can be made before the consulting 
period, and Appendix A supplies data for this purpose. 

After the consultant’s departure the text will guide the director in day-by-day 
supervision of Ms staff through all phases of the study. 

Appendices B and C, bound separately and containing full instructions for each 
operation performed by field and office personnel, may be disregarded until the 
consulting period. At that time they will be used to train inspectors and clerks. 
Operations are more rapidly performed than might be supposed from the detail of 
written instructions provided for them. Most steps in the work are simple and higMy 
routinized; clerks and inspectors soon learn the basic operations and function with 
only occasional reference to the written procedures. 

A physical difference between the present manual and that for the environmental 
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appraisal (Part III) is worthy of note. Whereas the environmental manual combines 
in one volume both the materials for guidance of the survey director and the detailed 
instructions for his staff, the director’s manual for the dwelling survey is bound 
separately from the field and office procedures. This is done because the dwelling 
survey uses separate field and office crews, who can thus be supplied economically 
with individual copies of detailed instructions for their work. 

These manuals treat of an appraisal project as a survey in the usual sense: an 
undertaking with a definite completion date. It is recognized that health depart- 
ments or other sponsoring agencies may desire to continue the work indefinitely, 
maintaining a continuous inventory of local housing conditions. This practice is 
encouraged by the Committee as a desirable part of municipal administration. The 
procedures set forth here are generally adapted to such continuing work merely 
by regarding a given survey area— or the work in a given period of time— as a sub- 
division of an indefinitely continuing task. 

A welcome duty on behalf of the Committee has been the final one of recalling 
to mind the agencies and individuals who have given technical help in shaping the 
content of these procedures or have cooperated in their testing. The roster is long 
and diversified, and acknowledgments are given following Chapter VI. 

At this point, however, is owed a special acknowledgment of the notable contribu- 
tion made by the Committee’s Technical Secretary, Allan A. Twichell. Under 
the inspiration of Chairman Winslow, he formulated the attack on problems of 
housing evaluation prior to the creation of a subcommittee in this field. He and 
the Committee’s staff have devoted their major effort for several years to the develop- 
ment, testing and integration of workable procedures. Although members of the 
subcommittee have given substantial assistance at all stages of the development, 
credit for the total result belongs primarily to Mr. Twichell. His sound judgment 
and untiring efforts have been central to the production of what the Committee 
believes will be accepted aS a major contribution alike in the fields of housing, city 
planning, and public health administration. 

Rollo H. Britten, Chairman 
Subcommittee on Appraisal of Residential Areas 
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Chapter I 

ORGANIZATION OF THE DWELLING SURVEY 


A dwelling appraisal consists of four series of opera- 
tions: collecting the information, processing it, analysis, 
and effectuation of the findings. Each of these phases is 
the subject of a later chapter, which explains the work 
and materials used and points out special responsibili- 
ties of the director. Exact instructions to field and ofl&ce 
staffs are given in the appendices. As noted in the Fore- 
word, those instructions may be disregarded until arrival 
of the Committee’s consultant. 

The present chapter is designed to assist the survey 
director in planning a study which will move smoothly 
from Start to finish. Considered in the sections below are 
such controlling factors as defining the purposes and 
scope of the study, personnel selection and size of staff, 
preliminary budgets, the nature of services to be ren- 
dered by the consultant, and administrative prepara- 
tions to be made in advance of his arrival. 

1 • Matters of Sponsors' Policy 

A first responsibility of the director is to make sure 
that the sponsors know what they want. He should also 
see that his principals understand the task being under- 
taken— not in detail but sufficiently to appreciate the 
director’s problems and to support his decisions as the 
work proceeds. 

Discussed in this section are fundamentals of policy 
on which the sponsors will perhaps have reached tenta- 
tive conclusions as the result of having read Part I. If 
these points have not been considered prior to selection 
of the director, he should make it his duty to raise the 
questions set forth below and to press for decisions 
needed. 

Even if tentative decisions have been reached, the 
director may challenge some of them after reading this 
and later chapters. In this case he should reopen such 
questions as he sees fit. 

AUSPICES 

Should and can the sponsorship of the proposed study 
be broadened to include other local groups than the 
body initially interested? This is perhaps the most basic 
question of all, and an initiating agency should canvass 


the possibilities as a first step. Inclusion of other spon- 
sors will not only enlarge the resources available, but 
may broaden the purposes and perhaps alter the content 
or emphasis of the study. It is cheaper to know these 
possibilities in advance than to adjust partly made 
plans to them. 

In addition to official agencies which might be en- 
listed as cosponsors, consideration might be given to the 
following types of bodies: a council of social agencies, a 
chamber of commerce or real estate board, an unofficial 
housing association, a central labor council, and univer- 
sity departments of sociology, government, architecture 
or city planning. Others appropriate to the local situa- 
tion may suggest themselves. Sponsorship should not be 
so broad as to become unwieldy, but additional spon- 
sors may be a source of strength for a study— either 
through contribution of personnel or funds or because 
they will be able to help in carrying the findings to the 
public. 

PURPOSE 

Is the study intended chiefly as a basis for broad plan- 
ning and housing policy, as illustrated in Part I, or is it 
desired to couple the appraisal with regular enforce- 
ment programs of official agencies which have to do with 
specific properties? The latter course may be the normal 
and desirable one for studies sponsored by enforcement 
agencies, but this option should not be chosen without 
regard to the added cost of covering a given area. A 
dual-purpose study will usually require inspection of 
every dwelling, rather than sampling. Inspection for 
violations of local ordinances may also increase the 
inspection time per dwelling considerably beyond the 
figures given in Part I, which were for broad surveys 
divorced from regular inspection and enforcement 
work. The director will be able to make preliminary 
time and cost estimates based on either option, as ex- 
plained in Section 3 of this chapter. 

AREAS TO BE STUniEB 

Is it intended that all of the generally recognized 
problem areas in the community shall be evaluated, or 
are selected areas only to be covered? Can the sponsors 
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designate specific areas and a priority or desired sequence ' 
of study for these 'areas? A definite statement as to why 
they have been chosen js desirable, both because it may 
develop a clarifying discussion among the sponsors and 
because it will give the director and consultant a dear 
basis for their detailed planning. 

Findings of the 1940 Housing Census, a Real Property 
Inventory, or other previous study should be used if 
possible as a general check on areas recommended by 
the sponsors. Areas selected with reference to such data 
can be used as a basis for cost estimates, perhaps making 
some allowance for enlargement of these areas as the 
study proceeds. It may be well to designate marginal 
zones or buffer strips around the areas of primary inter- 
est, to be included or excluded as findings of the study 
may suggest or resources may permit. 

Where objective data from earlier studies are not 
available as the basis for area selection, considerable 
allowance should be made for later adjustment in the 
light of survey findings. Such allowance might take the 
form of designating rather wide marginal zones and a 
generous contingency reserve in the budget. 

If the study areas were not originally selected in 
terms of Census tracts or some other officially accepted 
scheme of districting, it may be desirable to adjust the 
boundaries so as to coincide with those of a recognized 
official scheme. This will assure comparability of find- 
ings with results of other studies, and should promote 
wider usefulness of the data. Such adjustment should 
not, of course, be arbitrarily carried to the point where 
it interferes with the purposes intended or needlessly 
changes the scale of operations. 

RELATION TO ENVIRONMENTAL SURVEY 

Is it desired to make the combined appraisal of dwell- 
ing and environmental conditions, or is only one of 
these surveys wanted? Both are of course desirable, but 
local circumstances may sometimes warrant doing either 
one alone. If the sponsoring group does not include a 
city planning body, it will usually be difficult to make 
the environmental study economically and it would 
ordinarily be wise to conduct a dwelling survey only. 

SAMPLING OR COMPLETE ENUMERATION - 

Shall all dwellings be inspected, or sample dwelling 
only? In a sampling study, a specified percentage of 
units will be selected from each principal type of dwell- 
ing structure— commonly one-family, two-family, and 
large and small multiple dwellings. Selection is made 
at random from these classifications, in the office, from 
maps or dwelling lists, using methods which avoid bias 
in selection. 

If anyone among the sponsors distrusts the results of 
sampling, it should be stressed that sampling gives a 
true picture if used under suitable controls. Mere dis- 
like should not stand in the way of the legitimate econ- 


omy which results from sampling. Economy is,, of course, 
its principal advantage. 

The chief disadvantage of sampling is that it fails to 
give data on every dwelling in the area studied. Law 
enforcement in individual properties cannot be based 
on a sample, nor can the findings be used for other inten- 
sive reference in the day-to-day work of local agencies. 

On the whole, sampling is advised where studies of ' 
quite large areas are important for broad policy-making 
purposes and where a large staff is not possible or time 
does not permit spreading the work over an extended 
period. 

If sampling is adopted, a ratio of 50 percent is virtu- 
ally as good as complete enumeration. It will permit 
interpretation of the data by blocks or block frontages 
in all except unusually small blocks. So high a sampling 
ratio is seldom necessary, however. A 25 percent sample 
is usually sufficient to permit analysis by blocks, though 
if blocks contain on the average fewer than 30 or 40 
dwelling units a 33 percent sample may be wanted. A 
20 percent sample may safely be planned if there is 
objective evidence from the Census or other studies that 
groups of blocks in the survey district are generally 
homogeneous and will thus permit sampling at random 
within such groups of blocks. In this case, of course, 
analyses cannot be made block by block, but this need 
not be a serious limitation for studies of broad purpose, 
as has been indicated in the New Haven survey findings 
of Part I. For very extensive studies, a sample of 10 per- 
cent or less may be safe, but such a low ratio should not 
be assumed in cost estimates without advice from the 
Committee on the Hygiene of Housing.* 

SOURCE OF PERSONNEL 

Field and office staff. Do the sponsors have bn , their 
staffs competent inspectors and clerks who can be as- 
signed full time to the, study, or must field and .office 
personnel be hired? The numbers of such personnel and 
the term of their service will depend on factors con- 
sidered in Sections 2 and 3. As a rule, however, it is 
necessary to run a crew of at least four inspectors and 
, one or two full-time derks for effidency even in a small 
study. 

Director, Can the director be assigned to the project 
from the staff of a sponsor— full-time as necessary at 
the outset and condusion of the project and part-time 
at other stages-or is he to be spedily hired and his 
salary carried in full by the survey throughout its dura- 
tion? In the latter case relatively large field and office 
staffs will usually be desirable to shorten the term of 
study and reduce overhead costs. 

If both the dwelling and environmental surveys are 
to be made, will they have a single director or codirec- 
tors? If the latter, will the two persons contemplated for 

t Procedures for sampling, wMch wiE be set up by tixe comultant, 
are briefly discussed iu Appendix A-3. ' 
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these posts be able to work harmoniously together on 
the basis of equal responsibility, or is one to be desig- 
nated as subordinate to the other? Senior responsibility 
may well be assigned to the director of the dwelling 
survey, both because he will nomially have the larger 
staff and because the chief instrument of analysis and 
interpretation— the dwelling punch cards— will be in 
his charge. 

Where equal authority of codirectors is assumed to 
be workable, some scheme for resolving differences be- 
tween them should be clearly formulated. 

REVIEW AND UTIOZATION OF FINDINGS 

'■ Is it intended that the director shall be wholly respon- 
sible for' interpretation of the. results and preparation 
of a report, or will principals of cooperating agencies 
wish to participate in this stage of the work? In the latter 
case, will the director report to a reviewing committee 
of sponsors, and is the makeup of this group clearly 
visualized? 

Is it the plan that findings will be released in the 
form of a published report, or are they desired primarily 
for internal use of sponsoring agencies? 

Is it assumed that original data of the study should 
be made available to organizations not participating in 
the basic study, for special analyses of the punch cards 
or 'field schedules? 

TIME AND MONEY BUDGET 

Can a preliminary statement be made, for guidance 
of the director and consultant, as to the amount of rime 
and money available for this study? This question may 
be approached from either of two viewpoints: 

a) Certain areas are to be studied and certain pur- 
poses served; how much will it cost to achieve these 
purposes? 

b) A certain amount of personnel rime or funds is 
available; what is the most useful kind of study 
' that can be made within these limits? 

The director can test the adequacy of a proposed 
budget by means of general or detailed cost estimates 
described in Section 3. 

How will the study be financed: by assignment of 
personnel on regular payrolls 6f the sponsors, with a 
cash allowance for materials and consulting service; or 
by special appropriation for the entire project? 

2. Personnel Requirements 
TYPES OF PERSONNEL 

Two types of employees will comprise the basic staff: 
inspectors or enumerators for the field work and clerks 
to receive, process and tabulate the findings.^ Within 

a Clerks will be referred to as women and inspectors as men, 
though persons of either sex may be used in either category. The 
terms inspector and enumerator will be used interchangeably for 
members of the field staff. 


each type one or more specialized persons wiE usually 
be. wanted: a chief clerk and a chief inspector or field- 

squad leaders. 

. Drafting and stenographic help will usually be needed 
in late stages of the survey for mapping the results: and 

preparation of a report. 

RATIO OF CLERKS TO INSPECTORS 

Determining the size of staff in relation to the size and' 
allowable duration of a given project is considered in 
Section 3, but the ratio between field ai^d office per* 
sonnel calls for separate emphasis. It may not be -appre- 
ciated by the sponsors that about as many man-weeks 
of clerical time as of field time are required to receive,, 
check, process and tabulate the findings. This does not 
usually mean that the staffs must be of the same size, but 
that a somewhat smaller clerical staff will be required 
for a longer period than in the case of the inspectors. 

Ratios between field and office staffs may vary con- 
siderably, depending on the extent to which processing 
and analysis are to overlap in time with data collection. 
The duration of the project will thus influence not only 
the size but the composition of the staff. 

It has been pointed out that it is not efficient, even 
in the smallest study, to use fewer than four full-time 
enumerators and one or two full-time clerks. A ratio 
of one clerk for each four inspectors is an efficient com- 
bination during collection of data if the clerical staff 
can be augmented at the end of this phase, and if delay 
in processing and analysis is permissible.3 A ratio of two 
or three clerks to four inspectors, however, can be used 
through most of the data collection period with equal 
or better efficiency and with considerable reduction in 
overhead cost if office rent and full-time salary of the 
director are being charged to the study. 

If data collection, processing and analysis must be 
done as far as possible during the same period (as in 
the case of a project with very limited time— or on the 
other hand an indefinitely continuing study where all 
operations must be kept in balance), approximately one 
clerk to each enumerator will be wanted from the time 
data collection is under way in volume. Such a ratio, 
while economical in terms of overhead cost, will com- 
plicate the planning of office work and may tend to 
demand full-time attention of the director throughout 
thestudy. 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF PERSONNEL; BASIS OF SELECTION 

Chief clerk. The chief clerk has immediate charge of 
office operations for all phases of the study, and is re- 

3 If all processing and analysis can be deferred until after data 
collection, a clerk should be able to handle the office functions of 
data collection (assignment, reception and checking of schedules) 
for about eight full-time inspectors. In a project with fewer than 
eight field workers, a full-time derk should still be used, since part 
of her time during data collection can be devoted to operations of 
the processing phase. 
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sponsible -ojaiy to the director. She should be selected 
with special care, for the person in charge of daily office 
Operations can do much to make or break the efficiency 
of the study and the accuracy of results. She should have 
the ability and authority to supplement instructions 
issued by the, director when necessary, and to make 
special field assignments. She should be temperamentally 
capable of maintaining the respectful cooperation of 
the field staff. 

Other clerks. These should be selected insofar as pos- 
sible for orderliness of work habits, ability to handle 
simple figures accurately, and dependability in follow- 
ing instructions as to checking and other routine opera- 
tions. Familiarity with a calculating machine or slide 
rule is desirable, and at least one clerk should be a 
typist. 

Standard time allowances given later for cost estimat- 
ing are based on the performance of clerks who were 
not especially quick. Clerks who are alert and have good 
manual coordination may thus be able to save appre- 
ciable time under these allowances by taking advantage 
of short cuts possible in laying out the work or by main- 
taining a rapid pace without exhaustion. 

Inspectors, The function of inspectors is to complete 
the dwelling schedules in the field. Inspection personnel 
of sponsoring agencies should provide a number of 
suitable candidates. Enumerators need not, however, be 
experienced in housing inspection, since they will be 
specially trained as to the items of this appraisal. Suc- 
cessful field workers have been developed from a wide 
variety of persons without previous experience, includ- 
ing salesmen, public health nurses, factory workers and 
college students. The essential requirements are willing- 
ness to be trained in the exact procedures of this method, 
dependability, acceptable bearing in public, and nor- 
mal intelligence and health (enumerators may be called 
upon to climb many stairs each day and to go about 
in bad weather). 

Women have been used in the field with good success 
in several studies, but it may be undesirable to assign 
them to some extremely low-grade districts. 

Chief inspector; squad leaders. While a very small 
field staff may be handled by the director acting as his 
own field supervisor, even a group as small as four to 
six inspectors will usually benefit by designation of a 
chief inspector. A crew of eight or more, or one with 
territory far from the office, should definitely have such 
leadership both in the interest of good supervision and 
to minimize time lost through reporting individually to 
the office. Specific duties of the chief inspector are set 
forth in Chapter III, Section 4. 

In a large study, squad leaders may be needed for 
each group of six to ten inspectors, either in addition 
to the chief inspector or replacing him. Squad leaders 
may be expected to spend a considerable part of their 
time in enumeration of schedules. 


In the absence of special field supervision, inspectors 
may be generally responsible to the chief derk. 

TRAINING 

The staff will not be trained before the consultant®® 
visit, but some arrangements should be made in ad- 
vance and the director should be familiar with the 
general objectives of the training period. 

Field staff. Arrangements should be made for access 
to several occupied dwellings for training purposes. 
These should be chosen to represent the types of dwell- 
ings which will be surveyed, though they need' not be 
within the survey area itself. Health or building de- 
partment inspectors may be able to indicate families 
who would be willing to open their homes for inspection 
by the trainees. 

If access cannot be had to occupied dwellings of the 
type desired, homes of staff members might be used for 
part of' the training. Even though these homes are of 
better quality than those to be surveyed, they will illus- 
trate the operation of many schedule items. 

Access to one or two vacant dwelling units in addition 
may permit some of the training to be done without 
imposing a flock of visitors on a patient housewife. 

The training program for inspectors will vary in 
detail according to the scope of the project or back- 
ground of the staff. The consultant will plan a program 
suitable for local needs, and will direct it if the field 
crew can be assembled during his visit. Otherwise he 
will demonstrate field procedures to the director and 
chief inspector, coach them in the salient points of 
enumerator-training, and supply written outlines and 
other training materials. 

About a week should be allowed for training and 
field practice. A minimum of three days, will be needed 
for instruction. The fourth and perhaps also the fifth 
day should be devoted to practice enumeration as a test 
of the inspectors' understanding of the schedules. 

All enumerators should be selected before the train- 
ing program begins and it should be insisted that each 
attend ail training sessions.^ 

Office staff. No formal period of schooling such as 
that described above is needed for the clerical staff. The 
chief clerk will be trained by the consultant to perform 
all the office operations of data coilection, processing, 
and analysis, and she can train other clerks in each 
operation as the time for it airrives. 

Training will be given primarily: through., handling , 
practice materials supplied by the consultant. These 
include a set of enumerated schedules, arranged to 
present in a compact series of cases both the usual dwell- 
ing conditions and various special problems which may 

4 Only in an emergenq^ are inspectors to be added to the staff 
after the original training period. Should this be necessary the 
director must see that each new worker receives training equivalent 
to that of the original staff. 
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be encountered during a study. By carrying these sched- 
ules through the operations of checking, scoring, etc., 
the clerk will gain experience and confidence before 
•she is required to handle the inspectors' output in 
volume. 

Both the director and chief clerk will be given prac- 
tice in the various steps of analysis by means of a set 
of completed punch cards, selected from several surveys 
so as to present a wide range of practical problems on a 
condensed scale. From these punch cards standard tables 
and charts can be made and interpreted under super- 
vision of the consultant— this also without waiting for 
field results of the local study. 

GENERAL PERSONNEL CONSIDERATIONS ' 

Volunteer or part-time help. While volunteer or part- 
time status has no bearing on the general qualifications 
of personnel, a note of caution is in order. Those who 
work on a part-time basis or without pay (or under any 
other loose arrangement which lacks the element of 
organizational discipline) can cost more in the adminis- 
trative burden and confusion imposed than they con- 
tribute in production. 

Credentials. The field staff should be supplied with 
proper credentials by a sponsoring agency. Official in- 
spectors will presumably have these, but other enumer- 
ators should be supplied with a letter, badge or other 
indication that it is their duty to obtain housing infor- 
mation and that they are justified in requesting access 
to dwellings. If health or building department inspec- 
tors are not used, the best practice is to have the special 
enumerators deputized as temporary inspectors by one 
of these departments. Necessary arrangements should 
be made in advance through the appropriate commis- 
sioners or bureau heads.5 

When to hire or assign personnel. The chief clerk 
might be employed a few days before the arrival of the 
consultant. This would permit her to assist the director 
in various physical and administrative preparations, 
described later in this chapter. In any case she should 
be available during the entire consulting period. Other 
clerks will be enrolled later in accordance with a time 
schedule which will be developed as a part of the cost 
estimates. 

While the chief inspector should also be available 
during the whole consulting period, others of the field 
staff need not report for duty until their training period. 
This will commonly be during the latter part of the 
consultant's stay. Intertiews with candidates should 
be held in advance, however, to determine their suit- 

5 No survey thus far conducted with this method has encountered 
the problem of legal liability of a sponsoring agency for acts com- 
mitted by an enumerator, but this question should perhaps be 
raised with any city department which is deputizing field workers. 
It should seldom be necessary to go so far as to carry public 
liability insurance on enumerators, but this could be regarded as 
a legitimate cost of the project. 


ability for and interest in the work to be undertaken. 

Allowance for casualties. In recruiting inspectors it 
may be desirable to select extra persons to be given train- 
ing, perhaps in the ratio of one to six or eight persons 
wanted. This should provide for the occasional worker 
who does not make the grade or who drops out volun- 
tarily. This practice is usually not necessary in the case 
of the clerical staff, since replacement clerks can be 
readily trained during the course of office work. 

Compensation. Rates of pay for personnel specially 
hired will of course be set by local practice. It may be 
noted that good inspectors have been found in New 
England at from $150 to $175 per month. Satisfactory 
clerks have been hired at the lower of these rates, but 
clerks whose chief merit was a low salary requirement 
have proved a definitely poor investment. 

Payment by the hour, week or month will depend 
on local circumstances. In test studies directed by the 
Committee, an hourly rate has been used only where 
part-time personnel were employed. A piece-work rate 
—payment per schedule completed— might be consid- 
ered. Since it has the obvious weakness of encouraging 
skimpy observation, it should be used only under close 
supervision. 

Inspectors carried on a special survey payroll should 
be paid for training time if they work for some period 
to be determined by the director. It would seem reason- 
able to require a month of service before training time 
is paid in full, with pro-rata payment for lesser periods 
of service. The problem of payment for training time 
should not arise with clerical staff, since they are chiefly 
trained by actual performance of their duties. 

3. Estimates of Cost and Duration 

GENERAL ESTIMATES 

It has been noted in Part I (Appendix 1) that six to 
seven man-months per thousand dwelling units is a nor- 
mal allowance for enumeration of schedules and for 
clerical work— divided about equally between inspectors 
and clerks.^ Estimates based on this formula will suffice 
to gauge roughly the personnel required and the dura- 
tion of field and office work with staffs of given size. The 
rate of seven man-months per thousand units should be 
used for studies up to two or three thousand dwelling 
units, or for the first two thousand units or so of a larger 
survey, with additional units tending toward a six- 
month figure.^ 

General estimates of this sort (including materials 
and director's time as cited in the appendix of Part I) 

6 The allowance for inspection time is based on enumeration of 
15 dwelling units per man-day — a rate indicated by average staff 
performance in several surveys. 

7 The allowances cited will cover the chief clerk, whose time goes 
largely to productive operations rather than supervision. They will 
not cover a chief inspector unless a substantial part of his time is 
to be spent in enumeration of schedules. This should be possible, 
however, in a well-run study with a small field staff. 
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will oftea be sufficient for general planning prior to the- 
consultant’s arrivaL Especially may this be true if the 
staff and director are to be recruited from available 
personnel of sponsoring agencies. Where this situation 
gives flexibility in the number of inspectors and clerks 
to be assigned and in the proportion of the director’s 
time to be allocated to the study, detailed estimates can 
well be deferred until the consulting period. 

DETAILED ESTIMATES • 

Closer preliminary estimates will probably be needed 
if the staff or director are to be specially hired. In this 
case the size of field and office st^s must be predicted 
for each stage of the project, and staff size should be 
adjusted so as, to use the director’s full time effectively 
through a period of minimum duration. 

A procedure for cost estimates of this type is given 
in Appendix A-I, where time allowances are broken 
down into the various operations, and successive steps 
of a detailed estimate are given by an example. Such an 
estimate by the director, with alternate schemes show- 
ing different staff size and duration, will indicate the 
scale of operation that will give the best economy in 
total cost and the best utilization of the director’s super- 
visory time. 

Where conclusive agreement has been reached on the 
areas to be studied and other essentials of policy, esti- 
mates on this basis should give results on which a work- 
able plan of staff organization and a provisional budget 
can be based in advance of the consulting period. Even 
in this case, however, the budget should not be finally 
adopted prior to the consultant’s review, and a con- 
tingency reserve should be included (at least 10 per- 
cent, and preferably 15 or 20 percent of total cost) in 
case local factors adversely affecting cost have been 
overlooked. 

A detailed estimate can best be made after reading all 
chapters of this volume, for they offer choices in operat- 
ing practice which may influence organization of the 
staff and distribution of the director’s time in supervi- 
sion.® ■ 

With the background provided by this manual and 
with the safeguard of a contingency allowance, the direc- 
tor need not hesitate to commit himself to execution of 
a sound study within the estimated cost. Administrative 
controls, described later, provide for checking the cost 
of each stage of work in relation to the estimate, and 
numerous adjustments are possible in the course of the 
study if it is found that any phase is outrunning its 
allowance. 

8 Most important here is the choice, possible for an agency with 
access to tabulating machines, between Hollerith type and mar- 
ginal punch cards for analysis. Tabulation by the agency's regular 
machine crew will reduce the clerical work to be done by the 
survey staff, but analysis with marginal punch cards, discussed in 
Chapters IV and V, may have definite advantages in flexibility of 
control by the director. 


4. Procurement and Administrative Preparatim 

Arrangements discussed below should be carried for- 
ward as far as possible before the consultant’s arrival. 

OFFICE FACILITIES 

space and furniture. One or two office rooms will be 
required for the director and clerks, serving also as the 
place where field assignments will be issued to and 
returned by the inspection staff. 

Determining factors in the size of office needed are 
the maximum number of clerks to be employed at the 
peak of operations (derived' from estimates discussed in 
Section 3) and the furniture and equipment discussed 
in paragraphs which follow. 

Work surfaces in the form of desks or tables should 
be amply provided. Aside from desk space for the direc- 
tor and each clerk, a large table or counter is essential 
for use by the field staff when they report to the office. 

Much dose visual work will be done on the schedules 
and other forms of the survey; the office should have 
good general illumination and there should be electric 
outlets permitting individual lamps on desks or other 
work surfaces. Space which cannot be readily ventilated 
for summer operation, or adequately heated in winter, 
should obviously be avoided. 

A clothes tree, wardrobe cabinet or other arrange- 
ment for hanging coats and hats is desirable. 

Wall space should be available for mounting one or 
more large reference maps of the survey areas. 

Where dwelling and environmental surveys are under 
the same director, separate but adjacent rooms for the 
two staffs will be convenient. 

Standard office equipment. Skimping on office equip- 
ment is false economy. Staff time costs money, and it is 
more expensive for clerks to do arithmetic on scratch 
pads than to rent a calculating machine or buy slide 
rules. 

A typewriter will be needed throughout the study for 
preparation of files, issuance of bulletins, layout of an- 
alytic tables and the like. It should have a carriage that 
permits typing across substantially the full 11 inch 
dimension of regular office stationery. A machine with 
elite type face (12 letters to the inch) should be pro- 
cured. Both of these requirements are dictated, by the 
layout of the standard form used for tabulation, de- 
scribed in Chapter V. 

The calculating machine will not be needed until 
the processing phase. An adding machine can be sub- 
stituted for it in some operations. 

Standard 8i/^ by 1 1 inch letter files will accommodate 
all forms and records used in the appraisal. File drawei 
capacity should be provided in the ratio of about one 
drawer per 1,500 dwelling units, with a minimum ol 
three file drawers to permit separate handling of mate- 
rials during the major phases of execution. 
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A . bulktin , board , or equivalent mounting space 
should be provided for posting supplementary instruc- 
tions, memoranda and the like. ■ 

PROCUREMENT OF MATERIALS 
' Checklists; general precautions. The equipment and 
supplies required for each phase of the study are listed 
in , Appendix A-2, where the costs of materials to be 
obtained through the Committee on the Hygiene of 
Housing are also given. These lists should be checked 
early in the planning stage to' make sure that local 
sources can provide the items specified for procurement 
through them. 

The period required for delivery of materials to be 
obtained through the Committee may influence the 
timing of data collection and processing, and this factor 
should be taken into account in scheduling the study. 

If it is required to use ofiicial channels of procure- 
ment, cumbersome purchasing procedures may involve 
serious delays or difficulties in getting the materials 
specified. Problems of this sort should be explored and 
dealt with either by cutting red tape or postponing the 
start of the study. ' 

Supplies, The only expendable supplies not obtained 
from local sources are the forms furnished by the Com- 
mittee or upon its authorization: the unit and structure 
schedules, appraisal forms, standard tabular forms, and 
marginal punch cards if used.s> All these except the 
Tabular Form are supplied with a special imprint in the 
heading to identify the study. 

Schedules are printed as a special run for each survey. 
Printing may be done either in New Haven from electro- 
types of the Committee, or by a local offset printer from 
reproduction proofs supplied by the consultant. 

Where machine punch cards are used, a layout appro- 
priate to the study can be made on a stock 80 column 
card during the consulting period, or if time permits a 
special card can be designed and printed for the study. 

Where marginal punch cards are used, they are spe- 
cially printed if the study covers 2,500 units or more. 
During the war about three months was required to 
obtain delivery. While the manufacturer’s delivery 
schedule is expected to return rapidly to the normal 
basis of approximately thirty days, the Committee will 
maintain a stock of these cards from which initial needs 
of a study can ordinarily be met to avoid undue delay 
in processing. A survey of fewer than 2,500 dwelling 
units could be supplied from this stock. . 

Special office equipment To be supplied by the Com- 
mittee or other outside sources are the templates for 
scoring the schedules, hand punches or a power punch 
for marginal punch cards if these are used, and the 
percentage scaling device for marginal punch cards.^ 

Field equipment. Appendix A-2 lists certain supplies 

9 Forms and equipment are illustrated and explained in Chapters 
Ill-V, in the sections on Primary Materials, 


to be prepared for each inspector. This task may be 
assigned as a fill-in job for the chief clerk during the 
period of administrative preparation. 

Instructions for inspectors (Field Procedures, Appen-. 
dix B) are to be ordered from the Committee, one copy 
for each member of the field staff. 

COORDINATION WITH ENVIRONMENTAL SURVEY 

If the environmental study has a separate head, the 
dwelling survey director must work with Mm to set 
the scale and timing of both studies so that ; the' en- 
vironmental scores for each area will be available when 
dwelling data are scored. In general, this means that 
environmental work in any area should proceed some- 
what ahead of the dwelling survey. 

As the work progresses, the two directors should 
establish uniform practice in certain independent but 
parallel operations such as tabulation of the findings 
and preparation of maps and charts. 

Where the director is responsible for both environ- 
mental and dwelling surveys, he will need to coordinate, 
the plans for these two efforts. One who directs both 
studies should not ordinarily plan to use the same per- 
sonnel on both. A separate staff should be organized for 
each unless the environmental study is to be completed 
before the dwelling survey is undertaken. The two 
appraisals are based on wholly different kinds of field 
and office operations, and best efficiency will be obtained 
by complete separation of the projects— at least until the 
stage where the director assumes primary responsibility 
for interpretation of the results. 

MAPPING AND NUMBERING THE STUDY AREAS 

Reference map. Areas proposed for study should be 
outlined on a map of large enough scale to permit its 
use for various reference purposes during the course of 
the project. A scale of 400 or 800 feet to the inch is large 
enough to permit numbering or annotating individual 
blocks. 

The scheme of block and district identification de- 
scribed in the following paragraphs should be recorded 
on this general reference map. 

Identification scheme, A clear system of numbers for 
blocks and larger areas will be needed throughout the 
study. Such a scheme can be developed and tentatively 
adopted in advance of the consulting period, to expedite 
the preparation of files and administrative controls dis- 
cussed in later chapters. 

The plan of identification, like the boundaries of 
areas previously discussed, should usually be coordinated 
with an official scheme already in use. It is desirable to 
base the system on Census tract and block identifica- 
tion, rather than on a locally developed scheme, since 
the 1940 Housing Census bulletins give uniform basic 
data to which reference will almost universally be 
wanted, 
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Disirict numbers. The major subdivisions of the sur- 
vey area are designated as districts. A district may be 
created for each Census tract or comparable official 
grouping of blocks. While the district numbers may be 
identical with those used in the previous official series, 
it is often preferable to establish a new series of num- 
bers, starting with district 1.*® This gives continuity of 
numbering despite jumps across the map, and by using 
low numbers it will conserve spaces on the punch card. 
Such an independent series can always be matched to 
the Census or other official base by a key list of numbers 
in the two series. 

If it is felt that the practice suggested would create 
an unwieldy number of districts for analysis and final 
presentation of results, several tracts or other official 
areas may be combined into one district. In this case, 
the district number might be used with suffixes to show 
the merged tracts: for instance, if district 1 were created 
from tracts 17-20, the identity of these could be pre- 
served by numbering the subdivisions of the new district 
as 1-17, 1-18, 1-19, and 1-20. Such treatment would per- 
mit analysis in breakdowns comparable to those of the 
other source of data. 

Where new district numbers are created, these may 
be assigned either in the proposed sequence of enu- 
meration or in an orderly sequence across the map. The 
latter is usually preferable from the viewpoint of final 
presentation. If the former scheme is chosen, at least a 
part of the poorest areas to be studied should be in- 
cluded among the districts scheduled for early enumera- 
tion. 

Block num bers, A system of numbers for blocks within 
each district will ordinarily complete the identification 
scheme. The Census or other official scheme of block 
numbering within districts can be adopted unless the 
numbers involve three digits (numbers of 100 and over). 
In this case a separate system of numbers will probably 
be needed to conserve positions on the punch card, 
and a code can be prepared to key the new numbers to 
the official series. 

GENERAL WORKING ARRANGEMENTS 

Title of study, A definite title for the study will be 
wanted for many purposes: for titling maps, tables or 
a formal report; for payroll accounting, and so on. It is 
desirable to include the name of the city and perhaps 
the year of execution, as “1946 (Name of City) Joint 
Housing Survey.” If the dwelling appraisal is made 
without the environmental survey, it is preferable to 
call it a dwelling study, not a housing study. 

Administration of funds, A clear understanding 

JO It is desirable that all districts and other areas be identified by 
numerals, for letters used as identifying symbols require coding or 
transcription before they can be entered on punch cards. No con- 
fusion will result from the practice recommended, even when the 
same numbers are used for areas of different rank, if the titles of 
these ranks are dearly formulated and strictly observed. 


should be reached as to how funds are to be made 
available to meet personnel and other costs, what type 
of financial reporting the sponsors will expect, and 
the time-record or payroll practices of agencies which 
contribute personnel from their regular staffs. 

Preparation for sampling. If sampling is to be used, 
the director should canvass the possible sources of 
sampling data discussed in Appendix A-3. 

Publicity, It should be considered whether advance 
publicity is desirable to prepare the way for enumera- 
tors. Even if they operate in familiar districts, this 
inspection will involve new types of questions and ob- 
servation, and explanation of the purpose may save 
time and help to allay doubt or suspicion. 

Devices to be considered include releases through the 
local press and radio, announcements in churches or 
other neighborhood meeting-places, and notices to be 
taken home by school children. Such efforts need not be 
elaborate, since credentials carried by inspectors con- 
stitute a notice to householders of the purpose and 
authority of the study, but some thought devoted to 
these matters may save trouble-shooting later. 

Sponsors" agreement. When general plans have been 
made and costs estimated, it will be desirable to draft a 
working agreement or memorandum of understanding. 
This should define the purposes and scope of the study, 
state the responsibilities and contributions (amount or 
share) of the sponsor agencies, and indicate the timing 
of major phases of the work. A preliminary draft of 
such a statement might be drawn up in advance of the 
consultant’s arrival, for review and adoption during 
the consulting period. 

5. Consulting Sermce 

REQUEST FOR SERVICE 

Correspondence between the sponsors and the Com- 
mittee on the Hygiene of Housing prior to appointment 
of the director may have indicated when the Commit- 
tee’s staff consultant could be made available to help 
in setting up the local study. If not, contact with the 
Committee will be an essential part of the director's 
planning effort. In requesting consulting service the pur- 
poses, size, and desired timing of the study should be 
described in some detail. This will permit the Commit- 
tee's staff to judge the amount of consulting service 
necessary and the feasibility of scheduling service at the 
time desired. 

PREREQUISITES TO consultant's VISIT 

Most efficient use of the consultant’s time will be pos- 
sible if he does not arrive until general working plans 
have been made. Specifically, survey areas should have 
been tentatively selected and preliminary time and cost 
estimates made; the director should have familiarized 
himself with the procedures by studying the chapter 
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text of the present volume; and at least the chief clerk 
and chief inspector should have been selected. 

The director, chief clerk and chief inspector should 
all be available whenever needed during working hours 
every day of the consultant's visit. This is imperative for 
an efficient setup of the project, and the consultant 
should not be asked to come at a time when it cannot 
be arranged. 

SERVICES TO BE PERFORMED 
A principal function of the consultant— the training 


of personnel— has been discussed in Section 2 above. As 
to matters of policy and oi^anization, the consultant 
will criticize the proposed scheme of the study in rela- 
tion to the purposes of the sponsors, assist if desired in 
further refinement of area selection, judge the feasibility 
of time and cost estimates, and give such other help as 
may be needed to assure a sound and balanced study. 
As indicated in later chapters, he will advise the director 
on various choices offered in the mechanics of data col- 
lection and processing, and' will outline a suitable plan 
for analysis and presentation of the findings. 
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Chapter II 

THE RATING SYSTEM AND APPRAISAL ITEMS 


As background for judgments to be made during a 
■survey, the director will need to know more about the 
content and rating system of this technique than could 
be told in Part I. Later chapters of the present manual, 
dealing with execution of a local study, have little occa- 
sion to discuss the Committee’s reasons for including 
new types of appraisal items, the factors which govern 
the content of each item, or the means by which penalty 
scores were set and tested. Concerning these matters, 
which comprise the substance of the method and deter- 
mine its validity, the director or other critical observer 
is entitled to full information, which the present chapter 
is intended to supply. 

i. Penalty Scale 

CONSTRUCTION AND VALIDATION 

The rating system, briefly described in Part I, is based 
on the judgment of experienced professional workers in 
public health, housing and city planning. Members of 
the Committee and others, serving as a consulting panel 
on scale-construction, were asked individually to desig- 
^ nate scores for all items of the field schedules. Every 
“" condition reportable on the schedules was separately 
evaluated as a detriment to health, safety or basic amen- 
ity. In assigning scores to each schedule item, members 
of the panel considered whether the field information 
is of a type giving reliable and objective data; whether 
the item can be expected to have constant significance 
as between different types of housing, various economic 
strata and the like; and whether the item is a true re- 
flector of the detriment it seeks to measure. Specially 
designed scale-construction forms were used to assure 
systematic consideration of each item, and definitions 
of penalty classes were formulated for assignment of 
seores.,2* ■ ' , : ' ' \ , 

Under this scheme scores were assigned in the follow- 
' ingdassranges: 

1-3 points for a condition deemed to involve only 
slight threats to or impairment of health or safety; 

4-7 points for a condition involving such detriments 
in moderate degree; 

The form and definitions in full are given in Part I, Appen- 
dix 5. 


8-15 points for a considerable and ever-present threat 
to health and safety; 

16-30 points for conditions involving extreme and 
ever-present threats to health or to life itself. 

Impairments of amenity alone were given scores in 
the next smaller class than for comparable detri- 
ments to health or safety. 

The range within these classes was used to adjust the 
score according to reliability of the data and con- 
stancy in significance of the items, as discussed 
above. Scores were reduced within a class for items 
showing any weakness on these accounts.^^ 

For schedule items consisting of several parts, the 
scores for each part were established separately. An in- 
stance is toilet facilities: each member of the panel desig- 
nated scores for inside or outside location, flush or 
nonflush fixture, and sharing or private use. 

Scores recommended by members of the panel were 
plotted in a scatter diagram for study and reconcilia- 
tion. So little divergence was found, however, in the 
recommendations of individuals that reconciling them 
presented no difliculty. In fact, agreement was so close 
among the dozen experts who shared in scale-construc- 
tion that it was thought unnecessary to involve a wider 
group in this burdensome task, as had been planned. 

The scale thus constructed was first put to test in the 
1943 New Haven pilot study cited in Part 1.^3 Thirty- 
five blocks containing 2,500 dwelling units were selected 
to cover the range from high income neighborhoods to 
the worst slums of the city. A 50 percent sample of these 
dwellings was surveyed, and the complete environmental 
appraisal was made. The classification of housing con- 
ditions obtained, ranging from quality grade A to grade 
E, was found by the reviewing group (including repre- 
sentatives of city, state and federal agencies as well as of 
the Committee) to correspond so closely to the manifest 
total character of the neighborhoods as to prove the 
essential validity of the scale. 

Particularly noted by reviewers of this test were the 
accuracy with which the scale measured breaks in qual- 

w This practice, which is thought to strengthen the scale as a 
whole, explains relatively small penalties for certain conditions in 
the maintenance group of appraisal items, where it is difficult to 
specify the minimum threshold of reportability. 

*3 Page 18, footnote 14. 
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ity from block to block (or even witMn blocks) and the 
fact that the ranking of blocks' by scores was heartily 
endorsed by veteran sanitary inspectors with intimate 
knowledge of these areas. 

Minor revisions in the- scoring values have been made 
as the result of subsequent tests and official surveys in 

FIGURE 1. APPRAISAL ITEMS ANB MAXIMUM 
STANDARD PENALTY SCORES 
item' maximum scobe 


A. Facilities 

1. structure: Main Access 6 

' 2. Water Supply (Source for Structure) 25 
3. Sewer Connection 25 

’ 4. Daylight Obstruction 20 

, 5, Stairs and Fire Escapes 30 

6. Public Hall Lighting 18 

7. unit: Location in Structure 8 

S. Kitchen Facilities 24 

' 9. Toilet® 45 

To. -Bath®' 20 

11. Water Supply (Location and Type for 

Unit) 15 

12. Washing Facilities 8 

13. Dual Egress 30 

14. Electric Lighting 15 

15. Central Heating 3 

16. Rooms Lacking Installed Heater 20 

17. Rooms Lacking Window 30 

18. Rooms Lacking Closet 8 

19. Rooms of Substandard Area 10 

To. Combined Room Facilities^ — 

360 

B. Maintenance 

21. Toilet Condition Index 12 

22. Deterioration Index<^ 50 

23. Infestation Index® ^5 

24. Sanitary Index® 30 

25. Basement Condition Index 13 

120 


C. Occupancy 

26. Room Crowding: Persons per Room 30 

27. Room Crowding: Persons per Sleeping 


Room 25 

28. Area Crowding: Sleeping Area per 

Person 30 

29. Area Crowding: Nonsleeping Area per 

Person 25 

30. Doubling of Basic Families 10 

120 

MAXIMUM DWELLING TOTAL 6oo 


a Item score is total of subscores for location, type and sharing of 
toilet or bath facilities. 

bitem score is total of scores for items 16-19 inclusive. This 
duplicate score is not included in the total for a dwelling but is 
recorded for analysis. 

c Item score is total of subscores for structure and unit. 


Other cities-chiefly refinement of occupancy penalties 
and adjustment of the scores for disrepair to a new 
schedule item on deterioration. 

Figure i gives maximum penalties, for the appraisal 
items under the final scale.^4 Conditions incurring these . 
maximum scores are explained in Section 3, together 
with the acceptable condition earning 2 ero penalty for 
each item. 

WHY THE MAXIMUM TOTAL SCORE IS NOT REACHED 

The reader may have noted in Part I that while a 
total dwelling score of 600 points is theoretically pos- 
sible, the median total score in grade E areas of the 1944 
New Haven survey is only 80 points. It might be asked: 

Are. not these houses less than one-sixth as bad as they 
might be; why should they be a matter of concern? 

Part of the answer lies in the general fact that median 
scores for any considerable body of cases will seldom 
approach the maximum that is possible in an individual 
case. Further explanation is found in the nature of. : 
these schedule items. 

Subtotal scores for maintenance and occupancy con- 
ditions in individual dwellings may run well up toward 
the possible maxima of 120 points apiece for these two 
groups: scores of 70-90 points for maintenance or occu- 
pancy may often be found in extreme slum areas. In the 
facilities group, however, with a theoretical maximum 
of 360 points, the condition is quite different and no 
such high proportion of the total will be incurred ex- 
cept in the rarest cases. The first reason for this is that 
certain facilities items tend to be mutually exclusive. A 
downtown tenement, for instance, may show heavy 
penalties for inadequate fire escapes and for daylight 
obstruction, but it will almost always escape the possible 
maximum scores of 25 points each for disapproved non- 
public water supply and sewage disposal from such ^ 
toilets as it may possess.’^? A shack, in the outskirts, on ^ 
the other hand, may be in wretched repair and lack the 
basic sanitary requirements, but it will not be penalized 
for lack of fire escapes or for dark public halls. A second 
and equally potent factor is that the scale for each item 
must provide for the worst expectable condition, which 
may seldom happen-^uch as all rooms in a unit of 
substandard area, extreme daylight obstruction on 
all sides of a structure, or windows lacking in several 
rooms. 

No individual dwelling has been found in any survey 
with this method to date that shows a total dwelling 
penalty score above 300 points-half of the theoretical 
maximum-— though tests have been run in the most de- 
graded sections of large cities such as Washington, T 
Philadelphia and Memphis. As a practical matter it 
can be said that individual dwelling scores in the range 

14 Item numbers in Figure I axe those used in the Unit Appraisal 
Form, not those of the field schedules. The appraisal form is shown 
in Figure 9. 

15 The items cited for illustration are 2, 3, 4 and 5 of Figure I. 
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from 200 to 300 points represent dwellings dose to the 
bottom of the scale, and that medians above 75 points 
or so indicate definite problem areas. 

ADVANTAGE OF A VARIABLE MAXIMUM 

It should be stressed that this scale is not one in which 
a fixed round value such as 100 or 1,000 points is taken 
to represent the best or poorest possible house. Instead 
this system starts by including in a schedule ail the signi- 
ficant items which can be dearly defined and reliably 
observed; it continues by assigning to each deficiency a 
score in accordance with its seriousness— let the possible 
maximum score be a round number or not as may hap- 
pen; and it ends with incurred scores which measure the 
occurrence of deficiencies that are significant in the 
locality. 

While the meaning of a given score is not apparent 
in the same automatic sense as where 60 credit points 
might mean 60 percent compliance with a standard of 
100 , this system has the great advantage of no arbitrary 
ceiling on the scores (or more properly, no floor below 
them). If items of local significance are added to the 
schedules, their scores are added to the standard total 
and a floating maximum is provided to accommodate 
all items found worthy of enumeration. Conversely, if 
a standard item has minor significance in a given local- 
ity (as in the case of heating facilities in the deep South) 
it is not only equitable but necessary to reduce the item 
score and hence the possible total. 

EFFECT OF ADDING ITEMS OR VARYING THE SCORES 

The addition of a local item or two to the schedules 
has the value of bringing into the scoring picture con- 
ditions important in one locality but not in others. 
Changes in the theoretical maximum score as a result 
of such additions will usually have only minor effect on 
the actual total scores and thus on comparability of 
findings from one city to another. Even should com- 
parability thus be impaired, the gain in local meaning 
is probably greater than the loss. In any case, occur- 
rence of the standard schedule items can always be 
compared by tabulating individual deficiency items. 

Moderate local variation from standard scores for a 
few of the regular appraisal items would likewise have 
little effect as a rule on the total scores incurred. This 
limited effect of varying the score is in general, how- 
ever, an argument for leaving the standard scores undis- 
turbed rather than for making casual minor changes. 
The reason for this is that the standard scores have been 
so adjusted as to give a maximum of discrete meaning 
to each of the scores possible for any item, as will be 
shown later in discussion of the punch card. Minor local 
adjustments of scores, made in search of supposed greater 
sensitivity, might gain little in that direction and lose 
much of the clarity for analytic purposes which has 
been designed into the standard scale. 


2 . Basic Deficiencies: Concept of Substandardness 

PURPOSE OF DESIGNATING BASIC DEFICIENCIES 

Basic deficiencies, listed in Figure 2, .include those 
major substandard conditions which can generally -be 
corrected by official agencies under legal standards. 
With the exception of bath and electricity (items 10 
and 14 ) there is no condition specified as a basic de- 
ficiency which will not be covered, by legal requirements 
with any pretension to progressiveness. 

While lack of a bathtub is not considered a sub- 
standard condition by more than a handful of statutes 
or ordinances, it is generally recognized by local hous- 
ing authorities as one of the forms of substandardness 
which warrants admission of a family to a housing 
project. Lack of electric lighting may be less widely rec- 
ognized as a major substandard condition, but studies 
of the Committee have established that— aside from the 
fire hazard involved— nonelectric lighting will almost 
always result in grossly inadequate light for children's 

FIGURE 2. BASIC DEFICIENCIES OF DWELLINGS 

No.a Conditio?! Co?istituting a Basic Deficiency^ 
Facilities 

2 Source of water supply specifically disapproved by 
local health department. 

3 Means of sewage disposal specifically disapproved 
by local health department. 

9 Toilet shared with other dwelling unit, outside 
structure or of disapproved type (flush hopper or 
nonstandard privy). 

10 Installed bath lacking, shared with other dwelling 
unit or outside structure. 

11 Water supply outside dwelling imit. 

13 Dual egress from unit lacking. 

14 No electric lighting installed in unit. 

16 Three-fourths or more of rooms in unit lacking 
installed heater.^ 

17 Outside window lacking in any room of 
Maintenance 

22 Deterioration of class 2 or 3 (penalty score, by com- 
posite index, of 15 points or over). 

Occupancy 

26 Room crowding: over 1.5 persons per room. 

27 Room crowding: number of occupants equals or 
exceeds two times the number of sleeping rooms 
plus 2. 

28 Area crowding: less than 40 square feet of sleeping 
area per person. 

a Numbers refer to items of Figure I. 

b Of the 13 defects which can be designated basic deficiencies, 
1 1 are so classified when the item penalty score equals or exceeds 
10 points. Bath (item 10) becomes a basic deficiency at 8 points, for 
reasons involving comparability to the U. S. Housing Census; 
deterioration (item 22) at 15 points for reasons internal to that 
item. 

cThe criterion of basic deficiency for this item is adjusted for 
number of rooms in the unit. 
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study or other dose visual tasks normal to family life. 

It is intended that dwellings designated as substandard 
by virtue of one or more basic deficiencies shall be dwell- 
ings which enforcement agencies and the man in the 
street will recognize as being substandard in a funda- 
mental sense. The basic deficiency is not an academic or 
refined concept, nor does it depend on new types of 
housing Judgment. 

Where innovations have been introduced under this 
technique— as in the requirement of item 29 that all but 
the smallest units should have a living room or its equiv- 
alent, not needed for sleeping— heavy penalty scores may 
be assigned to extreme conditions, but a basic deficiency 
is not designated, exactly for the reason that doing so 
would weaken the concept of basic deficiency as a 
measure of ofiidally actionable substandardness. 

Whereas item penalty scores may be modified within 
the limits suggested above, changes will not normally 
be made in the specifications of basic deficiencies, except 
as to heating facilities in mild climates. A principal 
reason is that a constant set of basic deficiencies main- 
tains comparability of findings from one city to another 
despite variations in the item scores. 

DEGREES OF SUBSTANDARDNESS 

The concept of basic deficiency provides not only a 
means of designating officially substandard dwellings, 
but it also measures the degree of such substandardness 
in the same way that scores measure the cumulation of 
all deficiencies. Dwellings with one basic deficiency are 
substandard, and in an exact sense, but those with four 
apiece are clearly that much more in need of remedial 
action. 

As will be shown in Chapter V, this refinement over 
the usual classification— into standard and substandard 
dwellings only— provides a strong basis for discriminat- 
ing official policy. 

3. Appraisal Item 

This section explains the health, safety or other sig- 
nificance attached by the Committee to each appraisi 
item, as presented in Figure 1. Where an item repre- 
sents a new type of evaluation, the reasoning behind it 
is more fully explained than where it follows usual 
housing survey practice. 

Each item is identified by its number on the Unit 
Appraisal Form, followed by the number of the field 
schedule item from which it is scored. For each item the 
condition earning zero penalty and the condition incur- 
ring the maximum score is specified.*^ 

The items apply equally to family dwelling units and 
rooming units except as noted. Scores for an item may 

nSXhe curious reader can determine scores between these ex- 
tremes by reference to the field schedules in Chapter III and to 
the scoring templates in Appendix C-S. 
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vary slightly in a rooming unit from the dwelling unit 
values given here. 

FACILITIES 

Deficiency items 1-20 deal with the fixed physical 
characteristics of the dwelling or rooming unit and con- 
taining structure. Items 1-6 give the characteristics of 
the structure and items 7-20 give those of the individual 

unit, 

L Structure: Main Access: scored from schedule item 
S7. The purpose is to penalize a structure not provided 
with normal access from a street, on the ground that 
access through a rear yard or alley may involve specific 
hazards, such as lack of light at night or accident hazards 
in circulating through a space which may not be pro- 
vided with standard walks and may be littered with 
refuse. The item is not intended to measure the more 
fundamental defects often associated with rear yard or 
alley structures; they will be disclosed by other defi- 
ciency items. 

The standard penalty scores range from zero for nor- 
mal street access to 6 points for main access through an 
alley. Local variations in the significance of rear yard or 
alley access may suggest revision of these scores. 

2, Water Supply (source for structure): scored from 
items S8 and S8a. This item distinguishes between struc- 
tures served by regular municipal or other public source 
and those which have private supplies or lack a water 
supply on the premises. The purpose is to penalize 
slightly all structures depending on a source of water 
which is not publicly supervised and may be subject to 
contamination, and to impose severe penalties for water 
supplies which the health department deems positively 
unsafe. Scores range from zero for public supply to a 
maximum of 25 points for a nonpublic supply disap- 
proved by the local health department. Where a sup- 
plementary appraisal is made under S8a, this item can 
become a basic deficiency with specific disapproval by 
the health department. Where no such supplementary 
appraisal is made, the maximum standard score is 8 
points for no water supply on the premises and the item 
does not become a basic deficiency .*7 A token score of 
3 points is given for any nonpublic supply, and all such 
cases can be segregated by punch cards for further in- 
vestigation. 

Local conditions may warrant changes in the standard 
scores for this item. 

5. Sewer Connection: scored from S9 and S9a. In this 
item, resembling the one above, distinction is made be- 
tween structures served by public sewers, those with 
private septic tanks or other water-carriage system, and 
those with no water-carriage system of sewage disposal. 
The purpose is to penalize structures which do not have 
assurance of safe and adequate sewage disposal through 

17 Units in such structures will show a basic deficiency for their 
individual supplies, under item 11, below. 
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connection to a public sewer, and to impose severe 
penalties for disposal facilities deemed actively unsafe 
by the local health department. 

Standard scores range from zero for public sewer 
connection to 25 points for sewage disposal disapproved 
by the local health department. In case of such disap- 
proval, a basic deficiency is designated. 

In the absence of a supplementary appraisal by the 
health department, the maximum score is 8 points for 
no water-carriage disposal and the item is not charged as 
a basic deficiency. A token score of 3 points for private 
water-carriage disposal serves here, as in the previous 
item, for segregation of these cases in analysis of punch 
cards. 

The penalty scores for sewer connection are in addi- 
tion to those for toilet facilities of the dwelling or room- 
ing unit (item 9, below). 

This and the previous item will generally produce 
zero scores in central urban areas. Penalties would 
automatically accrue to some suburban and most rural 
housing, but these are not severe if the private well and 
sewage disposal system are in good order. 

4, Daylight Obstruction: scored from SI 6a, This item 
measures the degree to which a structure’s daylight is 
obstructed by adjacent buildings. This is done by count- 
ing the number of windows on each side of the structure, 
then reporting the height, distance and lateral place- 
ment of buildings on each side. These field data are 
processed by office calculations which translate them 
into a single obstruction factor for the building as a 
whole. The score is based on this factor. Special penalty 
is automatically given for obstruction (or special credit 
for lack of obstruction) of windows on a southerly side, 
which are essential to adequate sunlight. 

Standard scores range from zero for structures with 
insignificant obstructions to 20 points for the most 
extreme conditions.’^s 

The penalty scale is so constructed that scores of 5 or 
8 points will result when daylight obstruction is serious 
enough to necessitate the use of electric lights on a clear 
day in a substantial proportion of the rooms in the 
structure. Very few structures will incur the maximum 
penalty of 20 points, and buildings must be extremely 
dose together with a high percentage of windows on the 
obstructed sides to incur a penalty of 10 or 15 points. 

This item is not classed as a basic deficiency because 
daylight obstruction has not heretofore been subject to 
objective measurement in extensive surveys, and official 
regulations do not deal consistently with this condition. 
Daylight obstruction is, however, a problem of funda- 
mental importance in many communities. 

In cities where daylight obstruction is not character- 

3e 8 Since the obstruction factor gives a combined result for the 
conditions of all four sides of the structure, no single quantitative 
specification can be given of the condition which would incur the 
.eKtwme'^re* 


istic (as where row houses are the prevalent type and 
where these are so spaced as to- receive adequate day- 
light both front and rear), the consultant, after inspec- 
tion on the ground, may advise elimination of this item,' 
If the item is used, standard scoring values should be 
retained. 

No attempt is made in this item to appraise the ade- 
quacy of natural light in individual rooms or units of 
the structure. A unit containing a room without win- 
dows will, however, be penalized under deficiency item 
17, below. 

5. Stairs and Fire Escapes: scored from SIO. The ade- 
quacy of means of egress from multiple dwellings and 
other dwelling structures of three or more stories is 
evaluated, taking into account the number of exits and 
selected indices of deficiency in the exits present. Penalty 
scores range from zero, for two means of egress with no 
deficiency indicated, to 30 points for a single means of 
egress from a building of four stories or higher. 

Requirements are relaxed for structures of so-called 
full fireproof construction. Local peculiarities in types 
of dwellings may necessitate supplementary instructions 
or a change in scores for this item— a point to be checked 
with the consultant. 

Although this item can incur high penalty scores, it 
is never charged as a basic deficiency. The reason is that 
in a structure with inadequate stairs and fire escapes, 
certain units such as those on the ground floor may 
individually have adequate egress. Therefore, the basic 
deficiency for means of egress is charged only to units, 
under Dual Egress (item 13 below), where individual 
units with adequate egress will escape penalties. 

6. Public Hall Lighting: scored from SI 1, Penalties 
are imposed on structures containing public halls if a 
substantial part of those halls shows inadequate day- 
time lighting or is without installed artificial light 
fixtures. These deficiencies are scored as indices of acci- 
dent and moral hazard and as obstacles to cleanliness. 
Simple criteria which do not involve the use of instru- 
ments are provided for the enumerator. 

Penalty scores range from zero for halls with adequate 
daytime lighting throughout and with light fixtures in 
each story of each hall, to 18 points for structures with 
no hall light fixtures and a substantial part of the hails 
showing inadequate daytime lighting. 

7. Unit: Location in Structure: scored from heading 
of Unit Schedule, This item penalizes units located in 
a basement, or on the fourth floor or higher in a build- 
ing without elevator. 

For basement units a token penalty score of 3 points 
is assigned, on the presumption that such units will be 
inferior to others in such respects as size of windows, 
exposure to wind-blown dust or debris through place- 
ment of windows close to ground level, and tendency 
toward dampness. 

No attempt is made in this item to score the more 
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fimdamental defects commonly associated with base- 
ment units, such as poor toilet facilities, windowless 
rooms, etc,, for these conditions are reported separately 
under other deficiency items. In other words, this item, 
like item 1 (main access to structure), imposes a small 
penalty dor the deficiencies inherent in poor location, 
and the occasional high grade basement unit, like the 
occasional high grade rear yard house, is thus protected 
against a large and inequitable penalty on the basis of 
its ioca.don alone.*® 

In the case of units on the fourth or fifth floor of a 
walkup building, penalties of 4 or 8 points are assigned. 
Units in such locations always involve excessive stair 
climb for all members of the household, with definite 
hardship or health hazards for mothers of small children, 
pregnant women and victims of cardiac impairment. 

8. Kitchen(or Special Rooming Unit) Facilities: scored 
from DL This item penalizes the absence of any or all 
of the standard kitchen facilities: installedsink, installed 
range and a refrigerator usable in all seasons. It also 
penalizes sharing of kitchen facilities. The item thus 
serves as an index of safety of food storage, adequacy of 
provision for cooking normal family meals, and of gen- 
eral convenience in the basic function of preparing and 
serving food. Scores range from zero for full private 
kitchen to 24 points for shared kitchen without sink 
and refrigerator. 

Kitchen facilities are omitted from the Rooming Unit 
Schedule, and the corresponding item (Rl) is used to 
report other facilities of special importance in that 
type of unit. The standard schedule provides for report- 
ing lack of cross ventilation in any room, since this 
requirement is more important in rooming units than 
in family dwellings where bedroom doors can ordinarily 
be left open for ventilation. Other rooming unit defi- 
ciencies can be formulated in accordance with local 
practice or legal requirements, using blank spaces pro- 
vided In schedule item Rl. 

9, Toilet: scored from DZ. ToileX facilities available 
to the unit are scored in terms of location, type, and 
privacy or sharing. Three separate indices are thus pro- 
vided as to the adequacy of this most basic sanitary 
facility. For rooming units the item is modified to pro- 
vide for multiple toilets within the unit, and for sharing 
by a reasonable number of occupants without penalty. 

Scores range, for a dwelling unit, from zero for a 
private flush water closet inside the unit to 45 points 
for a frostproof hopper outside the structure and shared 
by three or more families. A score of 45 points would 
also be assigned for the rare case of a dwelling unit with 
no toilet available. 

A basic deficiency is shown for this item if the toilet 
is shared with another dwelling unit, if it is a privy of 

19 Card punching for the location scores of items 1 and 7 permits 
segregation of rear and basement units for special analysis. In 
effect these are both qualitative (scoring) and descriptive items. 
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other than approved sanitary type, or if the toilet is 
outside the structure. 

By reporting and scoring separately the location, type, 
and sharing of the toilet, a better distinction is obtained 
than where a single Yes-No entry is made to , show 
whether there is an inside private flush toilet. For ex- 
ample, a dwelling unit may have a private flush, toilet 
which is not inside the dwelling unit but just outside in 
a locked compartment off the public hall. This is not 
an inside private flush toilet, but it is considerably better 
than one in the same location shared with another 
family. Under the method of reporting and scoring used, 
the private hall toilet described would receive a penalty 
of 8 points but would not be classed as a basic deficiency. 

10, Bath: scored from D3, This item treats the bathing 
facilities available to the unit in a fashion similar to 
that described for toilets, above: with consideration of 
type, location and sharing. Scores range from zero for 
a private tub or shower with, piped hot water inside the 
dwelling unit to 20 points for no installed bath available 
to o.ccupants of the unit. A basic deficiency is charged 
if a bath is lacking, is outside the structure or shared 
with occupants of another unit.=®® 

A, feature of this item is the distinction between in- 
stalled baths with and without piped hot water. Test 
surveys have shown considerable percentages of so- 
called private baths with no hot water tap— a deficiency 
which largely nullifies the value of the bath. 

IL Water Supply (location and type for unit ): scored 
from D4, This item evaluates adequacy of water supply 
for the unit as distinct from safety of the water source 
for the entire structure, covered in item 2 above. Lack 
of piped hot water or the necessity of carrying water 
from outside the unit are penalized on the ground of 
inconvenience and as obstacles to normal cleanliness 
and good housekeeping.^* Penalties range from zero for 
piped hot and cold water inside the dwelling unit to 15 
points for any supply outside the structure. Dependence 
on water supply outside the dwelling unit or outside 
the structure constitutes a basic deficiency. 

12, Washing Facilities: scored from 1)5. The lack of 
a wash basin in the unit (separate from a kitchen sink), 
or the absence of an installed laundry tub on the prem- 
ises, is penalized as an index of inconvenience and bar- 
rier to normal cleanliness. Penalties range from zero lor 
presence of both facilities to 8 points for absence of 
both. In rooming units the laundry tub is not required 
and scoring is based on whether all wash basins have 
hot water and whether the number of basins bears 
reasonable relation to the number of occupants. 

13, Dual Egress: scored from Dd. This item penalizes 

ao Scores and the specification of basic deficiency may be modified 
in a community with so-called Russian or Finnish baths of the 
outdoor communal type. 

at Piped hot water means a tap at which hot water can be drawn 
from a heater; it does not necessarily mean continuous running hot 
water as supplied in high grade apartment buildings. 
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any dwelling unit that lacks two separate safe means of 
reaching the, outdoors at ground level. In case of fire 
this defect can, be the direct cause of deaths. Any dwell- 
ing unit showing but a single means of egress is charged 
with ,a basic deficiency. Penalty scores range from zero 
for, two means of egress to 30 points for a single means 
of egress in a unit on the third floor or higher. 

The definitions and field instructions for this item are 
particularly explicit in order to assure reasonable inter- 
pretation of dual egress in such types of buildings as the 
ordinary two-story single-family house with a single 
stairway. In rooming units, two means of egress must 
be accessible from every room in order to escape a basic 
deficiency. Requirements are relaxed in the case of fire- 
proof structures, though few such buildings will ordi- 
narily be found' in low-grade areas subject to survey by 
this method. 

14. Electric Lighting: scored from D7. Lack of in- 
stalled electricity is penalized on the ground that other 
forms of artificial lighting seldom provide adequate 
illumination for close visual tasks and that they will 
usually involve special fire hazard. Penalties range from 
zero for electric lighting installed and used to 15 points 
for no electricity installed. The latter condition is clas- 
sified as a basic deficiency. 

15. Central Heating: scored from D8. The lack of 
furnace or other central source of heat is given a small 
penalty on the presumption that stoves or other local 
heat sources within the rooms of the unit will entail 
some nuisance in the handling of fuel or removal of 
ashes. Scores range from zero for central heating in- 
stalled and used to 3 points for no central heating. No 
attempt is made in this item to evaluate the adequacy 
of heating, since local heaters well distributed through 
the unit can supply entirely adequate heat (see next 
item). 

16. Rooms Lacking Installed Heater: scored from D9. 
Under this item a penalty score is assigned according to 
the proportion of rooms in the unit which lack an in- 
stalled heater (flue-connected stove, radiator, furnace 
register or other safe permanent heating device).=*^ This 
determination, although a relatively crude index of 
heating adequacy, gives a much stronger basis for pen- 
alty scores than the classification merely by central or 
local type of heating, commonly used in housing sur- 
veys. Penalty scores range from zero for all rooms with 
installed heater to 20 points for all rooms in a large 
unit lacking installed heater (substantial cookstoves are 
counted as heaters). The scores cited (and the specifica- 
tion of basic deficiency in the next paragraph) apply to 
northern regions of the United States; penalty values 
are decreased in regions with milder climates. Necessary 
revisions of these scores will be supplied by the con- 
sultant. 

Fireplaces may be included in the list of installed heating 
devices, or excluded, depending on local conditions. 


■ A basic deficiency is declared only if: a) all rooms of 
a small unit (one through four rooms) lack installed 
heater; or b) if three-fourths or more of the rooms in a 
large unit (five rooms' and over) lack such heaters.=»3 

17. Rooms Lacking Window: scored from D9. This 
item discloses rooms without a window to the outside 
air, and acts as a' supplement to item 4 on daylight ob- 
struction of the building as a whole. A windowless 
room is widely recognized as one of the most funda- 
mental defects in housing. Penalty scores range from 
zero for no windowless room to 30 points for one room 
without window in a small unit. Rooms with a skylight 
only are also penalized. In general, if any room of the 
unit lacks a window a basic deficiency is recorded. 

18. Rooms Lacking Closet: scored from D9. The pro- 
portion of rooms in the unit which lack a closet (open- 
ing directly from the room or adjacent to it) is scored 
as an index of inconvenience in housekeeping and of 
poor dwelling design. Scores range from zero, where 
every room is supplied with a closet, to 8 points where 
three-fourths or more of the rooms lack this facility. This 
item is not only diagnostic in its own right but con- 
tributes to the general index of room adequacy, dis- 
cussed below (item 20). 

19. Rooms of Substandard Area: scored from D9. The 
proportion of rooms which fail to meet a reasonable 
standard of size is the basis for scoring under this item.^^ 
This appraisal is made not as an index of overcrowd- 
ing but rather as a measure of the unit's adequacy for 
normal occupancy. The standards for this item have 
been derived from investigations of the Subcommittee 
on Occupancy Standards of the Committee on the 
Hygiene of Housing and from criteria of other national 
housing bodies. The required area for each type of 
room is adjusted to the total number of rooms in the 
unit. For example, in a unit having only one bedroom 
the area requirement for that room is 120 square feet; 
whereas in a four-bedroom unit only one bedroom need 
meet this standard, two should be as large as 100 square 
feet, and the fourth may be as small as 70 square feet. 

Penalty scores range from zero, where no room is of 
substandard area, to 10 points if three-fourths or more 
of the rooms fail to meet the area requirement. Even 
this latter condition is not charged as a basic deficiency, 
since overcrowding can be avoided by under-occupancy. 
Over-occupancy in units with small rooms, however, 
will get stiff penalties (and basic deficiencies are charge- 
able) for occupancy items 28 and 29, below. 

20. Combined Room Facilities: scored from 1649 
above. Under this item the scores for items 16-19 inclu- 
sive are totalled as a supplementary score on general 

23 Scoring for this item and for items 17-19 is done from tables 
on the scoring template which make the allowances needed for 
smaller and larger units. 

24 Room areas are computed in the office from dimensions ob- 
tained by standardized pacing — ^with exact measurement in rooms 
which show by pacing an area less than 100 square feet. 
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adequacy of rooms. This score is not included in the 
total score, for to do so would give double weight to 
items 16-19. The penalty for item 20 is recorded on 
the punch card, however, for analysis. 

It is obviously impossible in an appraisal of this type 
to evaluate the adequacy of room design and the subtle 
qualities of dwelling space in the way that an architect 
or home economist could do. The present item has 
proved useful, however, as an over-all index of room 
quality in lieu of refined Judgment on these intangibles. 
Well-designed modern dwellings will show low penalty 
scores, if any, for lack of heaters, windowless rooms, 
rooms without closets, or rooms of substandard area, 
whereas buildings which were slapped together at the 
least possible cost and without thoughtful design will 
generally reveal this fact by considerable penalty scores 
for the combination of these items. 

The possible total score for item 20 is 68 points, and 
four classes for this item on the punch card give good 
discrimination. 

MAINTENANCE 

Items 21-25 deal with upkeep and sanitary condition 
of the unit and the structure which contains it. Report- 
ing of sanitary condition and of disrepair has been 
widely recognized as a difficult problem in housing 
surveys. Inadequate maintenance can give rise to some 
of the most intolerable of all housing conditions, but it 
is hard to design a schedule for maintenance items 
which will not depend unduly on subjective judgment 
of enumerators, with highly variable reporting from one 
field worker to another. 

In the present method, the influence of judgment is 
held to narrow limits by breaking the items down into 
numerous subitems and by requiring the enumerator 
to report only the presence or absence of selected con- 
ditions which are closely specified in his instructions. 
He is not asked, for example, to report whether a 
toilet fixture is clean or dirty, for it has been found that 
even persons with closely similar background will differ 
in their judgment on such an apparently simple point. 
Instead, in this instance, the enumerator reports as 
index items three things which are known to be gen- 
erally associated with insanitary toilet conditions: lack 
of an artificial light in the toilet compartment, lack of 
an outside window or ventilating duct, and the presence 
of specific defects in the toilet fixture which put it out 
of normal working order. 

Because some maintenance items give an indirect 
report of the condition sought, and because in others 
it is not wholly possible to exclude the element of judg- 
ment, all items in the group carry the word Index in 
their titles. 

Whereas the facilities and occupancy items will show 
virtually 100 percent agreement between the reporting 
of one properly trained enumerator and another, it 


must be recognized that individual differences will ap- 
pear in the reporting for maintenance items, even with 
clear instructions and conscientious work. Experience 
with these items indicates that these variations will be 
held to wholly tolerable limits by the training, super- 
vision and checking procedures specified in other chap- 
ters. A further safeguard is the separate subtotal' given 
to scores in this group. If there is reason to question the 
accuracy of maintenance results they can be subordi- 
nated in final interpretation without affecting the other 
25 appraisal items or the subtotal scores for facilities 
and occupancy. Twelve of the 13 basic deficiencies also 
occur outside the maintenance group. 

2L Toilet Condition Index: scored from D2, This 
item reports conditions inimical to a sanitary condi- 
tion of the toilet which serves a unit, using the criteria 
mentioned three paragraphs above. Scores range from 
zero for no deficiency to 12 points for deficiency on all 
three index factors. 

22. Deterioration Index: scored from SI 2 and DIO, 
Specific indices of disrepair and physical deterioration 
are reported for the unit and the containing structure. 
The Committee has made extensive studies to develop 
sound indices, for reporting of disrepair has been per- 
haps the least reliable feature of past housing survey 
practice. The difficulty has been that the enumerator is 
usually asked to make a total judgment as to whether 
the dwelling is in good repair, needs minor or major 
repairs, or is (by reason of disrepair) unfit for use. These 
categories are unsatisfactory for use with enumerators 
who are not skilled building inspectors, and experience 
in various cities has indicated that different workers 
will obtain quite different results for similar structures. 
In one western city, two surveys in one district within 
a period of two years-nluring which no striking changes 
had occurred— showed in one count 1,500 dwellings 
substandard for disrepair, in the other about 3,000, 

To avoid such weakness and variability the Commit- 
tee has defined specific indices of deterioration, all of 
which are readily observed in exposed surfaces of a 
dwelling. 

Deterioration is grouped into two broad classes and 
four specific forms, as follows: 

a) Part or all of the thickness of a surface material is 
missing at one or more places; 

1) Hole through theentire thicknessof the surface; 

2) Surface worn, but without hole through; 

b) Substantially all of the thickness of the surface 
material is present, but the material has shifted 
from its normal position; 

3) Surface broken: cracked through its entire 
thickness, with separation of the broken parts; 

4) Surface loose: deformed, warped, bulged, set- 
tled, swollen, separated (but not broken), shrun- 
ken, shaky underfoot, out of level, or out of 
plumb. 
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The common types of deterioration, including holes 
in walls or floors, worn or broken steps, weathering of 
masonry, broken windows, etc., are readily .classified 
under these four headings, regardless of the materials 
and method of construction. Photographs in Appendix 
B-4, supplied for training and field reference of the 
inspector, show the ease of identification once the nature 
of deterioration has been logically classified. 

The four forms of deterioration are classified into 
types according to the part of the dwelling affected and 
the severity (usually the depth) of the deterioration. A 
type of deterioration is classified into degrees (0,1,2) by 
the extent of the deteriorated surface. 

Elements of the structural shell (wails, floors and ceil- 
ing) are reported separately from stairs and windows, 
and certain appendages of a structure are ignored. 
Each condition reported is taken in terms of its type 
and the highest degree to which it occurs in the unit or 
structure. Scores are assigned according to the degrees 
of the field entries. 

Each unit carries a score for deterioration within it, 
and also the score of the containing structure. Scores 
range from zero for absence of significant deterioration 
(degree 0 throughout) to a maximum of 50 points—25 
points each for unit and structure—where both show de- 
gree 2 deterioration for several of the index conditions. 

A basic deficiency is declared for a score of 15 points 
or over; the usual level of 10 points has been raised here 
to prevent declaration of a basic deficiency for minor 
scores on several forms of deterioration. 

Tests have shown that the scores will give an accurate 
classification over the range from buildings in good 
repair to those in extreme disrepair as judged by an 
experienced building inspector, and that closely similar 
scores will result from inspection of the same dwelling 
by different workers. 

While deterioration is readily classified into definite 
types and degrees, mastery of the item requires under- 
standing of numerous subordinate principles and of 
varying relationships between the parts of a structure. 
The full explanation and instructions are therefore 
quite detailed. The item will require more training time 
and supervision in the early stages of field work than 
any other on the schedules if the consistent results 
possible are tO' be attained. ' 

It is better to omit the deterioration item than to 
enumerate it if time must be skimped or the field crew 
is of generally inferior ability. Reporting of deteriora- 
tion has been omitted in two test studies where it was 
necessary to cut corners, but despite the lack of informa- 
tion on repair the results were adequate for many 
purposes. 

23, Infestation Index: scored from SI 3 and DIL Pri- 
mary emphasis is put on rat infestation, considered to 
occur when rats are observed or specific evidence of their 
presence is found. Other vermin are given only token 


scores unless special local emphasis is desired. , 

Standard scores range from zero for no evidence of 
infestation to 15 points for a unit showing both rat 
and other infestation. Scores for this, item may want 
adjustment in light of local conditions. Infestation is 
not carried as a basic deficiency because the. accuracy of 
observation can be debated. 

24, Sanitary Index: scored from S14 and DI2, Condi- 
tions scored for the structure are those ordinarily en- 
countered in the yard-'accumulation of garbage and 
other refuse, and defective refuse containers. For the. 
unit they include six indices of insanitary conditions or 
specific safety hazard: plumbing leakage; plumbing 
stoppage; low water pressure; damp walls, ceilings or 
floors; hazardous heaters and hazardous electric wiring. 
Because the threshold of reportability for some condi- 
tions cannot be exactly specified, the scores for com- 
ponents of this item are kept small and no basic defi- 
ciency is declared. A maximum of 30 points for structure 
and unit deficiencies can, however, be incurred, and 
scores within this range give sharp indication of prem- 
ises well or poorly kept from the sanitary and safety 
viewpoints. 

25. Basement Condition Index: scored from S15. Here 
the unit participates in the score of its structure, and 
the indices are leakage or backflooding, specific hazards 
in basement stairs, and accumulation of combustible 
material. The maximum score is 13 points where all 
three deficiencies are observed. 

OCCUPANCY 

Housing surveys have commonly dealt with crowding 
of dwellings through the single index of number of 
persons per room. This figure, while basic, fails to re- 
flect either the size of rooms or their type of use. With 
variation in either or both of these characteristics, a 
given number of persons per room can take on quite 
different meanings. Determination of persons per room 
is of course retained by the present method, and in a 
form which gives comparability with findings of the 
Housing Census and other standard surveys. To it are 
added three other indices which permit much more re- 
fined conclusions as to the nature of overcrowding: 
persons per sleeping room, area per person of sleeping 
rooms, and area per person of rooms (if any) not used 
for sleeping. The sharpness of findings under this scheme 
was brought out in Part I (page 29) in the discussion of 
overcrowding in a public housing project. 

Cubic space, the basis of most legal requirements for 
occupancy, has been abandoned here, and floor area is 
used as the criterion of adequacy. The old-line cubage 
concept is based on the idea that infiltration of air into 
buildings (and thus the adequacy of ventilation) will 
vary with the cubage. Rudimentary analysis of pub- 
lished ventilation data suffices to show that this is by no 
means the case. Infiltration in the ordinary house is 
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governed not by cubage but by perimeter of window 
and door openings. On any other grounds than ventila- 
tion, floor area is obviously superior as the test of space 
adequacy, as it is floor space on which one walks and 
places furniture. By what magic does a 10 x 12 foot 
room have a capacity (as it does under numerous legal 
codes) of two persons if the ceiling is nine feet high, but 
three persons with a ten-foot ceiling? 

26. Persons per Room: scored from D9 and As 
noted above, this crude though fundamental item gives 
comparability between the present appraisal method 
and customary survey findings. The number of occu- 
pants of the unit is divided by the number of habitable 
rooms. Scores range from zero for one person or less per 
room to 30 points for four or more persons per room; a 
basic deficiency is declared for more than 1.5 persons 
per room. 

27. Persons per Sleeping Room: scored from D9 and 
'B13. Each room used for sleeping under the given occu- 
pancy of the unit is counted as a sleeping room for 
purposes of this item, even though it may be furnished 
and reported as a living room or other nonbedroom. 
The total number of occupants is divided by the num- 
ber of such sleeping rooms. Scores range from zero for 
two persons or less per sleeping room to 25 points for 
four or more persons. 

Basic deficiency is declared when the number of per- 
sons equals or exceeds two times the number of sleeping 
rooms plus 2: in other words, where three persons are 
sleeping in each of at least two sleeping rooms. A pen- 
alty of 5 points is assigned for the undesirable but 
tolerable condition of three persons sleeping in one 
room only, as in the case of parents with infant sharing 
the principal bedroom. These scoring practices are de- 
signed to accord with the occupancy regulations of local 
housing authorities. 

28. Sleeping Area per Person: scored from D9 and 
D13, Rooms are classified by the office entries for item 
D9 into sleeping and nonsleeping rooms, and the room 
areas in each group are totalled. Dividing the total sleep- 
ing area by the number of occupants gives a measure 
of bedroom crowding—the form of crowding most in- 
timately associated with spread of disease. Scores range 
from zero for 60 square feet or more per person to 30 
points for less than 25 square feet per person, with 10 
points and basic deficiency for less than 40 square feet. 
Card punching also segregates cases with less than 50 
square feet per person—the standard of some laws and 
ordinances. 

This item provides an essential supplement to the 
two previous items. The total penalty for crowding will 
be moderated where sleeping rooms are uncommonly 

2? This item is not applicable to rooming units, for which the 
room crowding score is based on persons per sleeping room, item 
27 . Since that item is the only index of room crowding in rooming 
units, it carries a heavier penalty scale than used for dwelling 
units. 


large, and (what is more usual) will be intensified where 
over-occupancy occurs in rooms of normal or inadequate 
area for "customary occupancy. Room dimensions are 
not difficult to obtain, but even if they were they would 
be justified by the relatively great refinement they give 
to occupancy evaluations. 

29. Nonsleeping Area per Person: scored from D9 and 
D13.^ This item considers the area of rooms (if any) 
not regularly used for sleeping under current occupancy 
of the unit. The total area of nonsleeping rooms is 
divided by the number of occupants, to measure the 
adequacy of space available for normal living purposes. 
This is a new concept in extensive housing surveys, and 
one which it is hoped will gain wider recognition. By 
any decent standard, a dwelling is grossly deficient in 
which no room can be used for general purposes after 
most members of the household have retired (except of 
course, a one room unit, for which allowance is made 
under this item). 

Scores are based on a sliding scale, with adjustment 
for small households. To earn the score of zero, 210 
square feet of nonsleeping area is required (as would 
occur in a living room and small kitchen) for a four 
person household, with an increment of 10 square feet 
for each additional person. Space in a kitchen not used 
for sleeping is counted toward the total, though alone 
it will not usually satisfy the requirement. The maxi- 
mum score of 25 points is given for less than 50 percent 
of the standard requirement. Though this item is con- 
sidered of fundamental importance, no basic deficiency 
is declared because of its newness. 

Items 28 and 29 interact with great effectiveness. 
Where all rooms of a unit are used as bedrooms, the 
penalty for sleeping area per person will be reduced, 
but at the cost of a penalty score for lack of normal 
living space. Conversely, if living space is gained at the 
expense of crowding the bedrooms, this will be clearly 
shown in the scores for these two items. 

30, Doubling of Basic Families: scored from 
Occupancy of a dwelling unit by two or more families 
of such composition that they would normally live alone 
is penalized, though not severely, since voluntary and 
involuntary doubling cannot be distinguished. A score 
of 8 points is given where two families live together, 10 
points for three or more families in one unit. 

4. Relation to Basic Principles of Healthful Housing 

In the early stages of developing these procedures it 
was expected that many of the Committee's Basic Prin- 
ciples of Healthful Housing must go unrepresented in 
an appraisal such as this, designed for extensive surveys 
with nontechnical observers. The mere listing of these 
principles, given in Figure 3, shows that it would be 

26 Not applicable to rooming units, 

27 Not applicable to rooming units. 
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impossible to determine fully the extent of conformity 
to them without elaborate study in each dwelling. Accu- 
rate instrumental studies of heating conditions alone, 
conducted by the Committee in about 60 dwellings, oc- 
cupied the Ml time of one staff member for three 
winters. 

While some of the appraisal items discussed above are 
thus of necessity indices only, most give relatively sharp 
direct measurement of the condition which it is sought 
to appraise. It is a source of gratification that the sched- 
ules as finally evolved supply indices or some, degree of 
direct appraisal for 27 of the 30 Basic Principles— when 
both the dwelling and environmental surveys are taken 
into account. The only principles for which some index 
is not provided are two that deal with intangibles (Prin- 
ciple 14, on provision for esthetic satisfaction; and 15, 
on concordance with prevailing social standards), and 
one (17) on the complex problem of plumbing cross- 
connections and back siphonage. The reader will find 
in the discussion of appraisal items above and in the 


corresponding sections of Part III some check on the 
attainment of every other Basic Principle.^® 

A Summary Grouping oj Items and Scores 

Deficiency items were considered individually in Sec- 
tion 3, and in the sequence occurring on the appraisal 
form. While the items are classified by the appraisal 
form into logical main groupings of facilities, mainten- 
ance and occupancy, the sequence of items within each 
group is determined by interlockingmechanical require- 
ments of the field schedules and office operations. Items 
therefore do not always appear in related sequence, and 
it was not possible in Section 3 to bring out certaininter- 
relations among them.. 

These relations are suggested by Figure 4, in which 
the 30 appraisal items are condensed into 14 subgroups 
to emphasize their practical significance. Shown at the 
right of the table are the numbers of related items and 
the combined maximum score for each group. 


FIGURE g. BASIC PRINCIPLES OF HEALTHFUL HOUSING^^^ 


A- Fundamental Physiological Needs 

1. Maintenance of a thermal environment which 
will avoid undue heat loss from the human body 

2. Maintenance of a thermal environment which 
will permit adequate heat loss from the human 
body 

3. Provision of an atmosphere of reasonable chem- 
ical purity 

4. Provision of adequate daylight illumination and 
avoidance of undue daylight glare 

5. Provision for admission of direct sunlight 

6. Provision of adequate artificial illumination and 
avoidance of glare 

7. Protection against excessive noise 

8. Provision of adequate space for exercise and for 
the play of children 

B. Fundamental Psychological Needs 

9. Provision of adequate privacy for the individual 

10. Provision of opportunities for normal family 
life 

11. Provision of opportunities for normal commu- 

' . nity life 

12. Provision of facilities which make possible the 
performance of the tasks of the household with- 
out undue physical and mental fatigue 

13. Provision of facilities for maintenance of clean- 
liness of the dwelling and of the person 

14. Provision of possibilities for esthetic satisfaction 
in the home and its surroundings 

15. Concordance with prevailing social standards of 
the local community 

28 The Basic Principles report, being addressed primarily to the 
construction of new dwellings, was not concerned with problems of 
deterioration in existing structures; Principle 24 (substantial con- 
struction of the dwelling) is therefore represented by the analogous 
Deterioration Index item of these procedures. 
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C. Protection Against Contagion 

16. Provision of a water supply of safe sanitary qual- 
ity, available to the dwelling 

17. Protection of the water supply system against 
pollution within the dwelling 

18. Provision of toilet facilities of such a character 
as to minimize the danger of transmitting disease 

19. Protection against sewage contamination of the 
interior surfaces of the dwelling 

20. Avoidance of insanitary conditions in the vic- 
inity of the dwelling 

21. Exclusion from the dwelling of vermin which 
may play a part in the transmission of disease 

22. Provision of facilities for keeping milk and food 
undecomposed 

23. Provision of sufficient space in sleeping-rooms 
to minimize the danger of contact infection 

D. Protection Against Accidents 

24. Erection of the dwelling with such materials and 
methods of construction as to minimize danger 
of accidents due to collapse of any part of the 
structure 

25. Control of conditions likely to cause fires or to 
promote their spread 

26. Provision of adequate facilities for escape in case 
of fire 

27. Protection against danger of electrical shocks 
and burns 

28. Protection against gas poisonings 

29. Protection against falls and other mechanical 
injuries in the home 

30. Protection of the neighborhood against the haz- 
ards of automobile traffic 

29 Committee on the Hygiene of Housing: Basic Principles of 
Healthful Housing, New York, American Public Health Associa- 
tion, 2d edition, 1939, 31 pp. 
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Attention is called to the scoring force which is mar- 
shalled behind the appraisal of fundamentals in safety 
and sanitation. Who will challenge assignment of the 
highest group score to means of egress, where deficiencies 
too frequently are the direct cause of death? The scores, 
only - slightly lower, attaching to the groups for dis- 
posal of excrement and adequacy of water supply are 
equally representative of their true importance. Other 
sanitary conditions, repair and lighting are also strongly 


represented; and the two principal forms of overcrowd- 
ing carry together a higher score than any single group 

of items. 

It has been pointed out in Section 1 why few of the 
maximum scores will usually occur together, and that 
the grand total of 600 points has never been approached. 
The group scores of Figure 4 can be taken, however, as 
a test of balanced schedule content and of a rating scale 
without caprice. 


FIGURE 4 * A SUMMARY GROUPING 


ITEM NUMBER a 

FadlUies Structure Unit 

MAXIMUM 

SCORE 

Egress and circulation 

Toilet facilities and sewage 

1 . 5 

7*13 

74 

disposal 

Water supply, bathing and 

3 

9 

70 

washing facilities 

2 

10, n, 12 

68 

Natural light and ventilation 

4. 0 

17 

58 

Artificial lighting 

Kitchen and food preserva- 

6 

14 

25 

tion facilities 


8 

24 

Heating facilities 


15* lO 

23 

Indices of room design 

Subtotal 


i8, 19 

18b 

560 


a Numbers are those given in Figure L 

h This score includes only the two items (closets and room area) 
not chargeable to a group above. As available in actual analysis. 
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ITEM NUMBER a 

MAXIMUM 

B. Maintenance 

Structure 

Unit 

SCORE 

Sanitary, safety and fire 




hazards: general 

24, 25 

21, 24 

55' 

Deterioration and disrepair 

22 

22 

50 

Infestation 

23 

23 

15 

Subtotal 



120 

C. Occupancy 




Room crowding 


26, 27 

55 

Area crowding 

- 

28, 29 

55 

Doubling of families 

- 

30 

10 

Subtotal 



120 

TOTAL 



600 


the index of room facilities (appraisal form item 20) represents 
also the scores for room heating and windowless rooms (items 16 
and 17), and the maximum score for that item is 68 points. 
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Chapter III 

COLLECTION OF DATA 


L Scope qf Work 

The fundamental operation of data collection is 
enumeration of dwelling schedules by inspectors. The 
clerks, in servicing this operation, issue assignments 
(selecting sample dwellings if necessary), receive com- 
pleted schedules, and check them for conformity with 
the assignment and for completeness and internal con- 
sistency. A small proportion of dwellings is designated 
for independent reinspection as a field check on accu- 
racy of inspectors' work. Serial numbers are then as- 
signed to schedules, after which they are ready for 
processing. 

2. Primary Materials 

THE BW^ELLING SCHEDULES: GENERAL DESCRIPTION 

All dwelling information is obtained as original data 
in the field, using the Structure, Dwelling Unit and 
Rooming Unit Schedules, shown in Figures 5-7. 

A Structure Schedule is completed for each residential 
building, together with as many Unit Schedules as there 
are dwelling or rooming units in the structure. Thus 
the field report for a one-family house would consist 
of one Structure Schedule plus one Dwelling Unit 
Schedule. For a twelve-family apartment one Structure 
Schedule and twelve Dwelling Unit Schedules would be 
returned. Under this practice, variable factors for each 
unit, such as differences in occupancy or maintenance, 
are accurately reported without duplicate field entries 
for the structure as a whole. 

The field schedules are designed primarily for clarity 
and speed in data collection and processing. As indicated 
in the completed specimens which follow, the usual 
entry is an X in a box or tabular entry space. Numerical 
or other written entries are reduced to a minimum. 

The schedules call for an affirmative entry in each 
item. Where a condition or facility does not exist, the 
item is not left blank but a cancelling entry is made. 
This practice guards against overlooking any item in 
the field and simplifies checking in the office. 

Factors which may readily be omitted from the ap- 
praisal for economy or in response to local conditions 
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are grouped together in the Structure and Dwelling 
Unit Schedules as supplementary items. 

Since the body content of each schedule is fixed in 
relation to a scoring template, provision is made for 
overprinting a limited number of supplementary local 
items in the Remarks spaces of the schedules. 

The schedules and other forms are supplied from 
plates in which the heading material can be varied to 
show the location of the study and name of the spon- 
soring agency. Schedules used for illustration in this 
volume are taken from a study in progress at the time 
of writing. 

The schedules are seldom referred to after scoring 
has been done, since the appraisal form and punch card 
summarize the schedule information and translate it 
into more convenient form for analysis and interpre- 
tation. It is therefore not the purpose of the schedules 
to give a readily understandable picture of conditions 
in any dwelling. In fact, certain appraisal items such as 
overcrowding do not even appear on the schedules. 
These items are rated by processing the schedule entries 
through the scoring template onto the appraisal form, 
as described in Chapter IV. 

STRUCTURE SCHEDULE 

This schedule, shown in Figure 5, is printed on a 
sheet 11 X 17 inches, folded to 814 x 11 inches. Thus 
the schedule itself provides a convenient folder for 
filing the Unit Schedules pertaining to it. The back 
page of this folder can be used, if desired, to carry a 
record of legal violations found in the structure and of 
correction orders issued or other action taken,3o 

The schedule heading provides for recording the 
name and address of the owner or agent of the property 
if the appraisal is coordinated with enforcement. The 
space provided for assignment numbers is not used ex- 
cept in sampling studies. Serial numbers are assigned 
in the office after enumeration. 

Items SI through S6 give descriptive information 
only, and are not scored. Items S7 through S16 are 

30 Photographs of conditions found in typical dwellings can also 
be mounts on the blank portions of their Structure Schedules, if 
desired. 



Assigiuntat 

No.—. 


PWELLIHC SmTEY 

WASHINGTON HOUSING ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, 0. C. 

STEUCTUEE SCHEDULE 


Serial No. S 


Owner or Agent — 


SI NUMBER OP UNITS 

Total Vacmt 

Dwelling units 

J- -r- 

Rooming uitila 

J1-. 

Butinas units 

JH , — 

S2 NUMBER OP STORIBS 

Total Nonres. 

3_ ^ 

S3 BXTEWOR WALLS 

Wood Other 

m D 

S4 STRUCTURE TYPE 

Attached Detoaked 

D K1 

S5 HUMBER OF' 

TOILETS AND BATHS 

Toilets Baths 

A zz 

Yes No. 

S6 liVlNO UNIT IN BASEMENT C] 

Steel 

Rear Yard All^ 

$7 MAIN ACCESS ^ 

D 

D 

Public 

Private Norn 

$8 WATER SUPPLY ^ 

D D 


District No. Block No. Stmctiarc No, ». — ^ — 

- Not AvaUabie for Occupancy D 


Vmmi SIO STAIRS an© fire escapes (for two-story tCEcmcots and ail structures of three or more stories) 

I — j Froaf Ftfcr Outside 

LJ Item Not Applicable Sbun^ Staina^ FinEsc^ 

— None Pi None|Xl NQiie| | 

— Tes M ns Tes- M& . 

HD □□ sn 

Gear egress at ground level SID □□ □IS 

Other ® ® f — t jrt 

□ Fireproof construction throughout ...............a** L-J tAI 

M n 

Free from vertical ladders above first story L— i 


Free from obstruction . ... * . . 

Gear egress at ground level 

Fireproof construction throughout ... 
Free from vertical ladders above first story 


SI I PUBLIC HALL LIOKTINC 
O No Public Hall 
Daytime Ughting deficient 


S9 SEWER 

CONNECTION 


Public Private Korn 

13 □ □ 


SUPPLEMENTARY APPRAISAL 

S8a WATER SUPPLY 

Nonput^ water supply 

acccptoble to Health Dept. LJ I J 

S9a SEWER CONNECTION ^iS M 

Nonpublic sewage disposal j — | 


Nonpublic sewage dagposal j — | i — i 

acceptable to Hwth Dept LJ LJ 

SI 6a DAYLIGHT C^STRUCTION 

This Sir. Mjmnt Structure 

No. of Height in Distance Horig.-' 
Windows SUries in Feet Obstr. 


inside Stairs 
Steps deteriora^ 

Rails deteriorated 

Public Hall Wails^ Ceilir^s 
Hole o&stsrfrHte worn 

Surface bre^en or loose 


No Tes Ext. 

□ HD 

None Part All 


0 1 2 

DDK! 

nmn 

SIDD 
□ KD 


S14 SANITARY INDEX M TiM &f. 

Refuse containers defective □ KID 


Piddic Hdl or Perch Floors .. — i . 

Hole Of surface worn LJ IS I t 


Surface broken or loose 


SI 3 INFESTATK^I INS»BX 


Other vermia 


DD 


Not Ar- Ob- 
Ed. ptd. sd. 


D ^ D 


Garbage accumulated 

□ GKI 

Other refuse accumulated 

SGG 

SI 2 DETERIORATION INDEX 

rw, oui 

Outside Stairs 

Steps deteriorated 

0 1 2 

HGG 

Rauls deteriorated 

SGG 

Outside Wails 

Hole or surface worn 

□ KG 

Surface broken or loose 

□ □K 

SIS BASEMENT GONDmON INDEX 

No Basement 

m m 

Ed, pd. iti# 

Leakage or backfiooding 

DDD 

Stairs hazardoiM 

DDD 

Combustibles accumulated 

DDD 

S16 DAYLK3HT OBSTRUCTION 

jr» tm BA 

Condition warranting 
supplementary appraisal 

K! D D 


(office entries) 

Obstructiem Factor; Total A/Total e 


„.j Adj. a Table fud 
..Suk — - — ^ 



REMARKS (refer to itoms by number) 


y roundatlon Lackl 


Ko Tes 


nm 


Inspected by.. 
'Time begun... 
Office check.. 


Z. g. 


- «... Date, 

.■'Total, time. 
. Field check. 


0:^0 
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OPTIONS IN USE OF SCHEDULES 


appraisal (scoring) items.ss SI 2 is carried in two columns 
of the schedule to separate interior observations of dis- 
repair from those made outside the structure. 

Item S16 serves to screen out those structures with 
4 serious daylight' impairment by adjacent structures, in 
order that the relatively elaborate entries of supple- 
mentary item Si 6a may be restricted to the minimum 
number of buildings. Reporting of items S16 and S16a 
can be omitted in localities where daylight obstruction 
is not characteristic,, with appreciable savings in field 
and office time. 

Items S8a and S9a, nonpublic water supply and sew- 
age disposal, are ordinarily not applicable in central 
urban areas. 

Terms appearing on the schedule are defined, item 
by item, in the Field Procedures, Appendix B. 

Terms of which the abbreviations in italics may not 
be fully self-explanatory are; Nonresidential (item S2); 
Extreme (SI I, S14, S16); Degree (S12); Evident, Re- 
ported, Observed (S13, S15) and Horizontal Obstruction 
^(S16a). 

Figure 5 illustrates the overprinting of local items 
(designated by letters in the series w, x, y, z) in the 
Remarks space of the schedule. 

The foot of the Structure Schedule provides for re- 
cording the time spent in inspecting a structure and its 
dwelling units. This is usually desirable at least in some 
stages of a study for purposes of cost control. 

DWELLING UNIT SCHEDULE 

In this form (Figure 6) the descriptive (non-scoring) 
information includes the heading entries and items 
D13 through D16, Supplementary item DiSa provides 
for reporting the ages and relationships of all indi- 
viduals in the household, together with the income of 
each earner* 

Item D13b provides for calculation of total family 
income from the field entries of DlSa, and D16a per- 
mits analysis, if desired, on the basis of rent per room 
per month— a more revealing figure than the total rent 
ofD16. 

Items D1 through D12 give scoring information. 
Characteristics of a unit up to twelve rooms can be 
reported in item D9; if a larger unit is encountered a 
second schedule is used to enumerate the room facilities. 

Terms appearing on the schedule are defined, item 
by item, in the Field Procedures, Appendix B. ■ 

Abbreviated terms not previously explained are: In- 
side, Outside, Structure, Available (D2, D3, D4); Water 
Closet, Standard (D2); Installed (D9); Building Em- 
■4^ ployee (D15); Furnishings (D16); Relationship, Week, 
Month (DlSa). 

ROOMING UNIT SCHEDULE 

This is a variant of the Dwellmg Unit Schedule, 

91 Ttie iigolii^gice qI il iCMis^ 


adapted to the special characteristics of rooming houses, 
and shown in Figure 7. It does not require a special 
scoring template, appraisal form or punch card. Certain 
special readings on the template are required, however; 
as a reminder of this the Rooming Unit ' Schedule is 
printed on a buff or other light colored paper stock to 
distinguish it from the Dwelling Unit Schedule. 

The principal changes from the Dwelling Unit Sched- 
ule are: modification of the room facilities item; omis- 
sion of family income data; and replacement of the 
kitchen facilities item, not pertinent to rooming houses, 
by an item to be used chiefly for defects of local signi- 
ficance.3a 

It should be noted that so-called light housekeeping 
rooms, often found in rooming houses, will be reported 
not on the Rooming Unit Schedule but on Dwellir^ 
Unit Schedules. The crux of this matter is the pres- 
ence or absence of facilities for regular cooking. Where 
these are used, it is assumed that family life is being con- 
ducted, and the more refined appraisal of the Dwelling 
Unit Schedule (with its sensitive scores for overcrowd- 
ing and sharing of sanitary facilities) is appropriate. 

The field report for a rooming house may thus con- 
sist of the Structure Schedule, a Rooming Unit Schedule 
for non-housekeeping rooms, and one or several DweH- 
ing Unit Schedules for housekeeping rooms or suites. 

The Rooming Unit Schedule can be used for various 
types of rooming houses, ranging from the small opera- 
tion in an ordinary house to the large commercial room- 
ing house or hotel. It is not designed, however, for use 
in so-called flop houses or similar lodging space without 
individual sleeping rooms. 

3. Options in Use of Schedules 

The schedules offer several choices on the treatment 
of special information, some of which may affect the 
organization or cost of the study or the usefulness of 
the Faults. Consideration of the following questions in 
advance of the consulting period will expedite final 
decisions at that time. 

SHOULD ROOMING UNITS BE ENUMERATED? 

The Rooming Unit Schedule will of course be used 
in districts where the concentration of poor rooming 
houses is a major reason for the study. This schedule, 
however, requires special instructions for both the field 
and office staffs, and rooming unit data call for special 
tabulations. Large rooming houses will require con- 
siderably more field time than typical family dwelling 
units. 

The time estimates given in Part I are based on studies 
of nonrooming house districts, and for districts made 

33 Kitchen facilities of a boarding house might, with inspectors 
competent to evaluate such factors, be appraised under a supple- 
mentary local item. 
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Note for Rccali 


BWELLIHO StntTEY 

WASHINOTON HOUSING ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, O. C. 

DWELLING UNIT SCHEDULE 


Serial No. U^S2L 


Inspection No. Address /3^^3 MaX&£ District No. Block No. JJL- Structure No. . 

^ ^ Unit No Vacant CD 


Floor . 


- Part of Floor - 


. Unit No. . 


. Vacant 


01 KITCHEN FACILITIES 
, InstaEed sink , , 


Yei Mg 

H □ 

Installed range |0 | | 

(gas, electric, oil, coal, wood) yCSu L-J 

Ecfrigcrator 
(mechanical, ice) 


Facilities private to unit 


SI □ 

la □ 



Ins. 

Outs. 

Outs. 

Mone 

TOILET 

Unit 

Unit 

Stnie. 

AvaU. 

Location 

□ 

Kl 

□ 

□ 


Flush 

Std. 

Other 

Flush 


w.c. 

Privy 

Privy 

Hopper 

Type 

H 

□ 

□ 

□ 


Private 

Shared 

Total 


Sharing' 

□ 

s 

Units 

Sharing 


Condition Index 



Yes 

Mo 


D9 ROOM FACILITIES 


Rooms in unit (x) 
Bed capacity (pcraons) 
Lacking inst. heater (x) 
Lacking window (x) 
Lacking closet (x) 


TOTAL NUMBER OF ROOMS IN UNIT 


Dimensions 


(ft.) 


Kit- 

chen 

Liv. 

Room 

Din. 

Room 

Bedrooms 

Other \ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 




X 

X 


X 

X 











iz 


_L 








X 


X 


2< 







— 












X 


“ 

S 








// 

/s 


— 

m 

\M 

lA 

10 

s 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Total 


(office entries) 

Sleeping rooms (x) 
Area: sleeping (ft.) 
Area: nonsiccping (ft.) 
Area: substandard (x) 





X 

X 











no 

100 

70 



















- 



- 

- 

i 






_ 




MS 


Toilet in working order 
Artifidallight 
Outside window or duct 


m □ 
□ s 

K □ 


DtO DETERIORATION INDEX Deg. Deg. Deg. D13 SIZE OF HOUSEHOLD 

Walls MdCalines ° ^ fl. Number of occupants; total 

□ IS □ 




Number of lodgers 
Number of basic families 


D3 BATH 
Location 

Type 


Jfns, Outs, Outs. None 
Umt Unit Struc. Avail, 


□ □ □ a 

Mot Hot Cold Cold 

Tub Shower Tub Shower 

□ □ □ □ 


Hole, surface worn 

Surface broken, loose □ sn 

^^^le.surfaeewom □ □ 0 househou> 

Surface broken, loose SIDD 


Windows 

Broken or defective 




Private 

Shared 

Total 




Sharing 

□ 

□ 

Units 

Sharing 

, — 

Dll INFESTATION INDEX 



Ins. 

Ins. 

OUs. 

Outs, 

Rats in unit 



Hoi 

Cold 

Unit 

Struc, 


D4 

WATER SUPPLY d] 

m 

□ 

□ 

Cither vermin 

D5 

WASHING 

FACILITIES 


Yes 

Mo 



Wash basin in unit 
Laundry tub available 

D6 DUAL msum 

D7 ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


□ S! 

□ S 

Tes Mo 

s □ 

Tis Mot Used Mono 

IS □ □ 

Tes Mot Used Mone 

□ □ S 


D8 CENTRAL HEATING 
REMARKS (refer to items by number) 


D12 SANITARY INDEX 
Plumbing leakage 

Plumbing obstruction 
Water pressure low 
Walls or Boors damp 
Heater hazardous 
Wiring hazardous 


snn 

Moi Re- Ob- 
Evd. ptd. svd. 

□ □ a 
a □ □ 

Moi Re- Ob- 
Evd, ptd. svd, 

m □ □ 
son 

SI □ □ 

Mun 

□ □ SI 


D15 TyP2 OF TENURE 
D16 AMOUNT OF RENT 

Rent includes: 


White Momvkt. 

H □ 

Ten- Own- Bldg, 

ant er EmpL 

0 □ □ 

Mo, m, 

a □ 

Furd. Heat Ndther 

□ □ ® 




SUPPLEME N TARY DESGRI PTIO'lf" 
D13a HOUSEHOLD COMPOSITION AND mQ:m& 


f MALE 

FEMALE'. i 

T 

2 

Age 

Rel. 

Income 


Age 

Rel. 

Income \ 

% 

W. 

M. 

,1 

W. 

M. 






11 











12 






3 






13 






4 


- 




U 






5 






15 






6 












r. 






12 






i 



""■"■'■'j 



18 







No Yea 


X lanigraBt gamlltr 


(office entries) 

D13b FAMILY INCOME PER MONTH 


D16a RENT PER ROOM PER MONTH 


Inspected by. 
Office check- 


Rl.&: 




, Field checks 
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Note' for Eccall 


Inspcctioii No. . 


DWELLING SURVEY 

WASHINGTON HOUSING ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, 0. C 

ROOMING UNIT SCHEDULE 


Serial, No. U_ 

ol_ 


. Address, . 


Floor - 


, Part of Floor . 


. District No. . 
. Unit No. 


. Block No. . 


. Vacant 


□ 


. Structure No . . 


R! SPECIAL F.ACILITIES 


Tes 

No 

Cross ventilation; all 

rooms 

□ 

□ 

Local Item Rla 


□ 

□ 

Local Item Rib 


□ 

□ 

Local item Rlc 


□ 

□ 

ins. 

Outs. 

Outs. 

None 

R2 TOILETS Unit 

Unit 

Slruc. 

Avail. 

Location, no. 171 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Flush 

Sid. 

Other 

Flush 

w.a 

Privy 

Privy 

Hopper 

Type, no. , EZI 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Sharing: no. occupants per toBet 



Condition Index . 


Tes 

No 

All toilets in working order 

□ 

□ 

All with artificial tight 

□ 

□ 

All \sdth window or duct 

□ 

□ 

Ins . . 

Outs. 

Outs. 

None 

R3 Unit 

Unit 

Struc. 

Avail. 

Location, no. d 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Hot 

Hot 

Cold 

Cold 

Tub 

Shower 

Tub 

Shower 

Type, no. Q 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Sharing: no. occupants per bath 



Ins. 

Ins. 

Outs. 

Outs. 

Hot 

Cold 

Unit 

Struc. 

R4 WATER SUPPLY iZ] 

□ 

□ 

□ 

R5 WASH BASINS 


Tes 

No 

AE basins with hot water 

□ 

□ 

Basin for each 8 occupants 

□ 

□ 



Tes 

No 

R6 DUAL egress; ■ all rooms 

□ 

□ 


All 

Part 

None 

R7 ELECTRIC LIGHTWO 

□ 

□ 

□ 


All 

Part 

None 

R8 CENTRAL HEATING 

□ 

□ 

□ 

REMARKS (refer to items' by number) 



R9 ROOM FACILITIES 

Floor or room no. (no.) 
No. occupants (parsons) 
Bed capacity (persons) 
Lacking inst, heater (x) 
Lacking window (x) 
Lacking closet (x) 

Dimensions (ft.) 

Rent: per week ($) 
Rent: per month ($) 


TOTAL NUMBER OF ROOMS IN UNIT 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 









































































— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 







! 



















Total 


AVC. 

m 

'Rl« 


Area: sleeping (ft.) 

Area: nonsleeping (ft.) 
Area: substandard (x) 

— 



— 




— 

— 

“ — ” 

r 

— 

— 



























OPP. 

DIMBNS- 


RIO DETERIORATION INDEX Beg. 
Walls and Ceilings Ji-. 

Hole, surface worn i 1 


Surface broken, loose □ 

OWS p — J 

Hole, surface worn 1 1 

Surface broken, loose ["'-^1 

□ 


Windows 

Broken or defective 


Rl! INFESTATION INDEX 
Rats in unit 

Other vermin 

RI2 SANITARY INDEX 
Plumbing leakage 

Plumbing obstruction 
Water pressure low 
Walls or floors damp 
Heater hazardous 
Wiring hazardous 


m 

Eod. 

□ 

□ 

Not 

Eod. 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


Deg. Deg. RI3 OCCUPANTS 

Numbitr of roomers: total 

□ □ 

□ □ 


□ □ 

□ □ 

Re- Oif“ 
ptd. svd. 

□ □ 

□ □ 

/ftf- Od- 
ptd. svd. 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 




White 

Nonwhi* 

Rt4 

RACE OF OCCUPANTS 

□ 

□ 


Ten» 

Own- 

Bldg. 


mt 

er 

Empi 

R15 

TENURE OF OPERATOR dl 

□ 

□ 



Mo. 

WL 

R16 

AVRWAOR ROnM RRNT S 

.□ 

□ 



res 

No 


Rent includes meals 

□ 

□ 


SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS 


Inspected by«. 
Office check— 


, Held check-, 
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COLLECTION OF DATA 

up primarily of large rooming houses the cost per unit Daylight Obstruction, item S16a, is segregated as a 
may increase materially above the figures given in Part supplementary item because it invokes ^ ^ orate 
I. Allowances for the increase are suggested in Appendix entries, both in the field and in the o ce, t an any 

other item. The standard item (S16) provides a quick 

If the survey areas do not contain a marked concern screening classification of structures needing and not 

tration of rooming houses, economy will often justify needing this supplementary appraisal. 

ignoring this type of unit. In some cities, daylight obstruction by adjacent struc- 

In a district ■ where the concentration of rooming tures is so serious a factor that SI 6a should by a means 
houses is not known, preliminary plans can be based be enumerated for the structures which receive the Yes 
on exclusion of rooming units, with a provision that entry for S16; perhaps in other cities both S16 and S16a 
wherever such a unit is encountered the inspector will might be dismissed as of little or no consequence, with 
return a dummy schedule for it. As these accumulate, appreciable saving in training and enumeration time, 
plans can be made for treatment of the rooming units. Preliminary judgment on this point can be based on 
perhaps on a basis which samples them by size and class knowledge of local conditions, subject to review with 
of rent. the consultant. 

The standard time allowances should cover the screen- 
SHOULD THE SUPPLEMENTARY ITEMS BE USED? ing test of SI 6 for all Structures and full enumeration 

Household Composition and Income, supplementary and processing under S16a for one-third to one-half of 
item D13a, must be enumerated if figures on income are them— a normal proportion for cities needing this item, 
wanted. Some sponsors may consider income data not 

pertinent to their activity, but this question should not should all standard items be used? 
be answered lightly. Under normal conditions, income The option here is to omit some or all of the mainte- 
figures give a most valuable basis for classification of nance index items D10-D12 and S12-S15. The deteriora- 
the qualitative findings, and casual omission of this tion index can be omitted and the other maintenance 
item may be a cause for later regret. Standard time items enumerated, or vice versa. Such omissions are not 
allowances given in Appendix A-1 should cover enu- recommended except in unusual circumstances, 
meration of this item. The deterioration index item (DIO, S12) takes the 

If income data are wanted the household composition most training time of any standard item, and may re- 
is recorded in order to associate each income with the quire more supervision than any other item, during the 
person who receives it. The tabular box provided for early period of fieldwork. However, since the standard 
this item may look formidable, but execution of the item time allowances cover this item, the principal justifi- 
is rapid and simple in the ordinary cases. Household cation for dropping it would be doubt as to whether 
composition may be obtained under D13a, of course, inspectors can master the instructions. Omitting dete- 
without income figures. This is not recommended, how- rioration would weaken the comparability of data with 
ever, unless the composition data are wanted for a those from other studies to the extent that maintenance 
specific purpose that will be carried out— as, for example, scores would run low; moreover the item is one of the 
a detailed study of types and sizes of households im most important basic deficiencies in many low-grade 
project planning purposes of a housing authority, or neighborhoods. 

similar study by a relief agency or a sponsoring univer- No standard items other than those in the mainte- 
sity department. nance index group (or SI 6, discussed above) should 

Famf/y Income per Mont A, item D 13b, is merely an ordinarily be omitted, 
entry space for the calculation from D 13a. It should be noted as a general principle that the 

Rent per Room per Month, item D16a, is not a special omission of any item or group of items from the sched- 
enumeration item but an extra office calculation. No ules does not give economy proportionate to the number 
choice need be made on this until the consultii^ period, of items omitted. Many of the office operations to be 
Nonpublic Water Supply and N onpuhlic Sewage Dis- performed on the schedules are virtually unaffected by 
posal, items S8a and S9a, can usually be disregarded in a few omissions or additions, 
centrally located urban districts. If the study covers 

outlying areas with incomplete utilities, these supple- are special local items wanted? 
mentary items may be wanted. As a rule they can be If the community has important special types of 
covered only when the inspectors are experienced mem- housing deficiency not measured by the standard sched- 
bers of a health department staff, or where a special ule items, inclusion of local items may be warranted, 
report can be obtained from the health department on A good test of a proposed local item is: will anything 
each structure that shows no public water supply or be done about the information when it is tabulated? 
sewer connection under items S8 or S9 in the standard Local items should not be proposed simply for the sake of 
enumeration, getting more information. The standard items and Mm 
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ENUMERATION AND FIELD SUPERVISION 


i 0 g system provide well-balanced information whicli will 
be far from exhausted by the usual analysis and interpre- 
tation. However, where special conditions exist on which 
a sponsoring agency wishes to base some program, a 
local item should by all means be considered to deal 
with it. 

Examples of appropriate local items are: an item on 
the Structure Schedule which reports (in a city with 
endemic plague) all structures which lack a rat-proof 
foundation, or an item on the Unit Schedule which 
reports specific types of illegal occupancy (prohibited 
types of space used for living) against which enforce- 
ment action can be taken under the statutes or ordi- 
nances of the community. Descriptive (non-scoring) 
items may also be formulated for conditions of primary 
interest to sponsors, as families on local relief rolls, or 
types of structures requiring a license. An example of 
this type is shown in Figure 6, item X. 

As many as four such items can usually be handled 
on the standard punch card and schedules. A local item 
should have negligible effect on the cost or time require- 
ments unless it is of a type which requires technical 
inspection or elaborate interviewing in the field. In 
general, local items will foe easiest to handle if they can 
be so worded as to call for a Yes-No entiry. 

While final decisions on local items should be left 
until the consulting period, the workability of any pro- 
posed item should be tested in a preliminary way by 
determining whether dear instructions for observation 
can be written, as well as binding definitions for all 
terms to be used in the item. A checklist for this purpose 
is given in Appendix A-4. 

ARE LEGAL VIOLATIONS TO BE REPORTED? 

If the appraisal is combined with regular inspection 
and enforcement activities, the director must establish 
procedures for handling violation notices or correction 
orders arising from these inspections. 

It should be decided whether violations and orders 
issued are to be reported on the regular forms of the 
agency concerned or on a supplementary form which 
can be printed on the back page of the Structure Sched- 
ule.33 The Committee’s experience in this matter is 
limited, but it suggests the former choice as preferable. 

If inspectors carry their regular notice or order books 
into the field, they can record the legal inspection and 
provide for its follow-up in the usual fashion without 
special handling of the schedules in the office. In this 
case there will be no effect on the content of the sched- 
ules unless it is desired to add a local item showing for 
each unit or structure whether legal violations were 
found there. This is good practice, as a summary of 
findings on legal violations can then be carried on the 

33 A simple form for this purpose is shown in Figure 8. Repro- 
duction proofs for offset printing can be had from the consultant. 
Copy locally prepared and serving the same purpose can also be 
used. 
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punch card for statistical analysis. 

Should it be desired to use the back of the Structure 
Schedule for reporting violations, special office arrange- 
ments will be necessary to assure that the legal inspec- 
tion findings are processed according to the needs of 
the enforcement agency. Inspectors will require clip- 
boards large enough to carry the Structure Schedule 
opened to its full size of 1 1 x 1 7 inches. 

4. Enumeration and Field Supervision 

ISSUANCE AND ROUTING 

Blocks or other groups of dwellings will be assigned 
to enumerators in systematic rotation. It is ordinarily 
desirable to assign each enumerator work for only a 
day or two at a time, concentrating the entire field crew 
in a relatively compact area. Where the assignment is 
a block requiring several days to complete, instructions 
may be given to return the schedules for each block 
frontage as completed, in order to maintain a steady 
flow of schedules to the clerical staff. 

Where every dwelling is to be enumerated, blank 
schedules will be supplied to the field staff; in a sampling 
study the headings of the Structure Schedules will be 
filled out from the sampling source before issuance, to 
show the address, district number and block number of 
each structure to be enumerated, together with its assign- 
ment number .34 If sampling has been done from maps 
rather than from lists of structures, an optional practice 
is to supply the enumerator with blank schedules and 
a copy of the map on which the sample structures have 
been checked. 

If maps are not supplied as the basis of assignment, 
as described in the preceding sentence, small-scale maps 
showing block numbers and street names may be desir- 
able for all members of the field crew to save their time 
in hunting for particular street frontages. 

Where to start. Unless there is compelling reason to 
do otherwise, enumeration should be started in one of 
the sections where the poorest conditions are expected. 
This will assure that the widest variety of questions and 
special problems will arise during the period when the 
director is giving closest attention to the field work. If 
this practice is not followed, special arrangement should 
be made for enumeration in the first week or two of at 
least some blocks of the poorest district. The purpose 
here is to get an indication, in the first batch of schedules 
processed, as to the maximum scores which can be ex- 
pected; this in turn will guide the establishment of class 
intervals for scores on the punch cards. The same prin- 
ciple applies to the collection of environmental *ciata, 
and the director should make sure that early work of 

34 Where sampling areas consist of several blocks (because of a 
low sampling ratio which does not permit sampling or interpreta- 
tion by individual blocks), the schedule entry space for block 
number should carry the sampling area number followed by the 
block number, thus: 7-32. 
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the environiiieiital study is planned to cover some blocks 
where poorest environmental conditions are expected. 
These may or may not be the same blocks that contain 
the poorest dwelling conditions. 

After a few days of break-in, the clerks' time can 
usually be conserved by issuing assignments to enumera- 
tors and receiving completed schedules from them in 
appropriately labelled £le folders for each field worker, 
set out on the table or counter reserved for this purpose. 
This will minimize needless discussion and distraction 
of one group by the other. 

enumeration: , general 

Use of instructions. Full instructions for filling out 
the dwelling schedules are given in the Field Procedures, 
Appendix B. A separately bound copy of these instruc- 
tions, together with needed supplementary instructions 
for local items, will have been supplied to each inspec- 
tor in the training period. Each field worker must carry 
his copy of this material at all times for reference in 
special cases. 

Working hours. Studies in several cities have indi- 
cated that inspectors can be expected to spend about 
seven hours of productive time in the field each day (ap- 
proximately 9 A.M. till noon, and 1 p.m. till 5 p.m.) with- 
out unduly upsetting the meal arrangements and living 
habits of families interviewed. Time estimates given are 
based on such a schedule, with a five and one-half day 
week. Some crews have been engaged for a full six-day 
week, and Saturday afternoon inspections have been 
found particularly effective in reaching families not at 
home during the balance of the week. 

Recalls; reserve sample. When no adult member of a 
household is found at home, a recall should be made. 
The director will decide how much effort in recalls is 
justified. It is usually reasonable to require one recall 
on the same day or on a later day before an incomplete 
schedule may be returned for the unit. In a sampling 
study, an occupied unit which cannot be inspected is 
replaced from a reserve sample selected for this pur- 
pose.35 In a study using complete enumeration, replace- 
ments cannot be made and special arrangements may 
be needed to keep incomplete schedules within a toler- 
able ratio, preferably not over 5 percent to 8 percent of 
the total. . 

y Evening reinspection. li many households have both 
husband and wife employed and no satisfactory infoim- 
ant is found at home in the specified number of recalls, 
it may be necessary to assign personnel to special eve- 
ning or weekend recalls. This has been done with good 
results in two war-time surveys. Under the practice of 
evening recalls, items to be observed outside the struc- 

35 Schedules for vacant units are not replaced, but are carried 
forward, incomplete, for processing. One purpose of the study is 
to determine the location and character of vacancies, and to ob- 
scure these by replacement schedules would distort the results 
wanted. 


ture should be completed by the day enumerator before 
returning a schedule to the office. Evening or weekend 
recalls may be needed even in a sampling study if ex- , 
haustion of the reserve sample threatens to , destroy the 
desired ratio of sampling. 

Return of schedules; dummy sheets for schedules held, 
A schedule is to be returned by the inspector, with at 
least the heading entries completed, for each structure 
and unit in his assignment even though the schedule 
cannot be completed because of vacancy or continued 
absence of the family. 

When a Unit Schedule is being held by the inspector 
pending recall, all other schedules for that structure 
should also be held. If the remainder of an assignment 
is ready for return to the office, a dummy sheet for the 
structure held out must be returned together with com- 
pleted schedules for that assignment. A supply of dummy 
sheets (shown in Appendix G, Figure C3) should be 
furnished each inspector and their use explained. 

Incomplete schedules: units not accessible, A general 
problem arises with those units for which schedules can- 
not be completed for scoring because the unit is vacant, 
or where the family is absent through the specified num- 
ber of recalls, or where access or scoring information is 
refused by the householder. These cases will ordinarily 
be a small fraction of the total, but they will cause need- 
less work or confusion in later phases of the study if not 
handled consistently from the start. 

The objective here is a treatment under which sched- 
ules that cannot be completely scored will be handled 
from the outset with a minimum of field and office 
work, at the same time obtaining information which 
permits processing and tabulation as desired in final 
descriptive tables. This means, in general, that descrip- 
tive items of the schedules (location, rent, etc.) should be 
completed in the field insofar as possible, but that scor- 
ing items on the Unit Schedules need not be completed 
even though they could be observed.3^ It means also that 
incomplete schedules should be processed to produce a 
punch card (even though partially blank) for each in- 
completely reported unit. 

Practice will vary between sampling and full enu- 
meration studies, and appropriate recommendations 
will be made by the consultant. 

Language barriers. Householders who do not speak 
English may cause unscorable schedules, though it 
should usually be possible to complete the interview 
items by using a school child or neighbor as interpreter. 
If not, schedules for the unit need be completed only to 
the degree specified for vacant units, and 'language dif- 
ficulty” may be recorded in the Remarks space. Bilingual 
enumerators may be needed in areas where this problem 
is of some consequence. 

Rooming units. It may be desirable to delay enumera- 

3^ Descriptive and scoring items are specified in Section 2, under 
descriptions of Structure and Dwelling Unit Schedules. 
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don of rooming units until the crew has become familiar 
with the Dwelling Unit Schedule. It may even be desir- 
able to withhold the training on Rooming Unit Sched- 
ules until after a few days of work on dwelling units, 
arranging a special office session for supplementary in- 
struction on this variant schedule. In this case, enumer- 
ators can return a Rooming Unit Schedule, completed 
only for the heading items, for each rooming unit en- 
countered during the first few days of work. 

In districts where the relative importance of rooming 
houses is not known, the return of incomplete Rooming 
Unit ' Schedules might be continued long enough to 
determine whether appraisal of rooming units is war- 
ranted, and if so whether complete enumeration or 
sampling of these units is desirable. 

Sampling of rooming units may well be used even 
where all dwelling units are enumerated, because of 
the necessarily more elaborate field and office procedures 
for rooming houses. In this case, and if there is no 
reliable advance guide as to the location and size of 
rooming houses, the return of dummy schedules for 
such dwellings as they are encountered in the field will 
give the basis for later sampling. 

If such treatment of rooming units appears desirable, 
detailed arrangements can be worked out during the 
consulting period. 

FIELD SUPERVISION 

Particularly during the early days of enumeration, 
the chief inspector should devote time on a consistent 
basis to joint enumeration with members of his crew 
in order to supplement their basic training, observe 
individual difficulties, criticize the approach to house- 
holders, and in general insure good quality of field work. 

Continuing functions of a chief inspector or squad 
leader should include distribution of assignments, recep- 
tion and preliminary checking of completed schedules 
for gross errors or omissions before return of schedules 
to the office, transmission of supplementary instructions 
or bulletins to the inspectors, joint visits with inspectors 
in case of difficulty, and settling with the director or 
chief clerk any questions arising between the field and 
office staffs. 

The chief inspector may be required to arrange field 
meeting places or depots in conveniently located public 
buildings or reputable business establishments, where 
assignments and supplementary instructions can be 
issued, schedules returned, routine corrections made, 
and the like. 

A field supervisor will usually be assigned the duty of 
field checking (independent re-enumeration of selected 
schedules) as described in Section 6 of this chapter. 

Enumeration of daylight obstruction (supplementary 
item S16a) by a field supervisor may be advisable. Pro- 
vision is made in item S16 for screening out those struc- 
tures which will obviously not incur a serious penalty 


for this item and are not worth processing. The screen- 
ing entries of item S 1 6 are readily learned by any inspec- 
tor, but enumeration of SI 6a by a supervisor after the 
screening process may improve the consistency of report- 
ing for this relatively difficult item. 

The leader of a small field staff, in addition to his 
supervisory duties, can be expected to enumerate sched- 
ules as his time permits. 

STAFF REVIEWS AND SUPPLEMENTARY INSTRUCTION 
Office sessions. Within a week or so after the start of 
full-scale enumeration, an office meeting of the entire 
staff is usually desirable. A morning should suffice for 
this. At this first review session, consideration can be 
given to items on which misunderstanding' is evident 
from the early schedules, and minor points of operating 
practice can be smoothed out between the field and office 
staffs. A brief written quiz on selected schedule items 
may be advisable, the director giving hypothetical con- 
ditions for which' the inspectors are to complete the 
schedule entries. 

A test of the enumerators' accuracy in pacing room 
dimensions is essential at this stage, since it determines 
the reliability of three scoring items.37 Three or four 
lines should be marked on a floor at distances between 
8 and 20 feet (in whole feet) with no indication of the 
distances involved. Each enumerator should be required 
to pace these distances and to record them on paper, 
with his name, for the director’s comparison with the 
actual distances. Any consistent error exceeding one 
foot from the correct result should be followed by sup- 
plementary coaching of the enumerator in pacing prac- 
tice, and by repetition of the test after this coaching. 

Although it will be too early at the time of this review 
session to judge whether the speed of enumeration is 
proving satisfactory, some discussion of the indicated , 
progress may be in order. * 

Occasional later review sessions may be desired, to 
compare actual progress with estimates, to encourage 
the alert worker and stimulate the laggard, or for other 
general purposes of the director. Time thus spent may 
be a most valuable morale builder, and when used in 
moderation its cost should not be begrudged. 

If later review sessions of this type are not needed, , 
special arrangements should be made for periodic re- 
tests of pacing accuracy as described above. Different 
distances should be used each time, and preferably a 
different room, hallway, sidewalk or other place. Such 
tests should be given regularly at intervals not exceed- 
ing one, or at the most two, weeks to protect the accuracy 
of this basic observation. 

Bulletins. Various specific problems can be dealt 
with by written bulletins, issued either in connection 
with review sessions or separately. They may be needed 
from time to time to supplement the standard field pro- 
37 Deficiency items 19, 28, 29. 
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^diires in the light of unforeseen local conditions, or 
to clarify points on which staff misunderstanding is 
evident, or for other purposes. 

Bulletins should be handled in systematic fashion, 
with a clear standard format, date and serial number 
for each. The subject of each bulletin should be con- 
cisely stated. Means should be provided for recording 
the receipt of each bulletin by every enumerator. Gen- 
eral bulletins might be posted in the office and initialled 
by each field worker when he has read them (or handled 
similarly through the field supervisor). Any bulletin 
which modifies the basic Field . Procedures should be 
issued with a copy for each inspector' and in a form to 
be carried conveniently by him. 

Such material should ordinarily be issued in the 
name of the director and after his review. 

5. Reception and Office Checking 
eeception: general 

Each day, or at other frequent intervals as determined 
by the director, the clerk receives enumerated schedules 
and makes new assignments to the field staff. 

Schedules are checked, on the day of receipt, for 
conformity with the assignment, for completeness and 
for internal evidence of consistency. Schedules requiring 
correction by the enumerator should be returned to 
him not later than the next day. 

If the Record of Legal Violations and Action Taken 
is used as a supplement to the Structure Schedule, the 
director will specify the method of handling entries on 
this form. 

CHECK FOR CONFORMITY WITH ASSIGNMENT 

The checking operations to be described, while basic 
to the accuracy and smooth functioning of later work, 
are routine operations of which only the general nature 
need be indicated here. Full instructions are given in 
Appendix C-2, which should be reviewed by the direc- 
tor before checking begins. 

The check for conformity consists primarily in deter- 
mining that the correct number of schedules has been 
returned for each structure, that street addresses and 
block numbers agree, and that the structures enumer- 
ated under a sampling inspection check with the assign- 
ment list. Under complete enumeration the clerk may 
be required to check Structure Schedules against a map 
to be sure that no dwelling has been missed, or the 
field supervisor may be responsible for this check before 
returning schedules. 

CHECK FOR COMPLETENESS OF ENTRIES 

To assure that all possible schedules are fully scor- 
able, entries are scanned for omissions. The inspectors' 
notes under Remarks are reviewed for any effect they 
might have on scores, and adjustments, if needed, are 
made in the scoring entries. 
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CHECK.FOR INTERNAL CONSISTENCY 

Comparison is made of the entries in certain related 
items to detect enumerators' misunderstandings of in- 
structions. The clerk's instructions for this operation 
may be altered during the consulting period to include 
loc^ items in the consistency check or to omit steps 
irrelevant to local conditions. 

The consistency check is particularly useful in the 
early days as a spotter of confusion or careless work. 
With a good field crew it may be safely relaxed at the 
director's discretion in later stages of the work. 

The consistency check is not relied on as the guaran- 
tee of accurate field work; that is supplied by the field 
check described in Section 6. It is a quick incidental 
check designed in part to show up discrepancies which 
can be treated more readily at this stage than if they 
were left to show up later in the scoring template. 

REISSUANCE FOR CORRECTION 

Clerks will return to the inspector schedules with 
needless omissions or inconsistency, for completion or 
correction. They will also return schedules with illegible 
or careless entries which would impede processing. An 
exacting policy in this matter should be supported by 
the director, since the need to repeat careless work will 
impress on the enumerator that good standards are 
expected of him and it will in the end save everyone's 
time. 

6- Field Check 

PURPOSE AND RATIO OF CHECKING 

The accuracy of field work must be protected fey 
independent re-enumeration of a proportion of the 
schedules. Organization for this is a basic responsibility 
of the director, for the setup will require his judgment. 
Although most of the work required can be supervised 
by a derk the procedures are discussed in full below to 
force them on the director's attention. 

The clerk will select from each completely enumer- 
ated block or other area an agreed percentage of the 
schedules for reinspection. It is ordinarily advisable in 
the early stages of a project to field check 10 percent of 
the units completed by each inspector, together with 
the structures containing these units. At the director's 
option this ratio may be reduced perhaps to 5 percent 
when the survey is well under way and the enumerators 
have given evidence that they fully understand instruc- 
tions and are doing conscientious work. If some enu- 
merators are clearly superior to others, a lower ratio of 
checking for certain individuals may be permitted, 
though none should wholly escape it. 

METHOD 

The machinery to be described should be set up 
within a few days of the start of full-scale enumeration, 
to prevent piling up of unchecked schedules. 
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Units to be field checked should, be selected only after 
office checking operations described in the previous sec- 
tion have been completed for a block or group of blocks. 
Every tenth Unit .Schedule may be taken arbitrarily, or 
the selection may be made to assure that a correct pro- 
portion is obtained from each type of dwelling structure 
(1 -family, 2-family, tenement, etc.). A schedule in which 
the clerk suspects careless or dishonest work may be 
inGluded, within the percentage specified for field check- 
ing if the re-enumeration can be made promptly and 
the suspected lapse on the part of the enumerator is 
not so gross as to demand summary investigation by 
the director. 

It will ordinarily be desirable to designate for field 
checking a certain number of units in excess of the 
stipulated percentage, to allow for units to which the 
field checker cannot gain access on a single call. The 
field checker should be permitted some selection as be- 
tween units within multi-family structures, in case he 
fails of access to those selected by the clerk. 

The original schedules for structures included in a 
field check may be removed from their block folders to 
a pending file to facilitate comparisons with the field 
check results, and dummy sheets for these schedules 
should be placed in their block folders. 

The field check must of course be completely inde- 
pendent of the original enumeration. The field checker 
should therefore be given schedules filled in with only 
the address of the structure and the location of the unit 
or units to be checked in the structure. He is never 
supplied with the schedules originally enumerated. 

Schedules issued to the field checker must carry posi- 
tive identification which will prevent their being con- 
fused at any later stage with schedules of the original 
enumerator. A simple means is to cut off the upper 
right-hand corner of the schedules (both unit and struc- 
ture) on a 45® angle, ^ inch to 1 inch back from the 
corner. This can be done quickly in quantity, before 
issuance, with a knife and straight-edge. By preventing 
the assignment of serial numbers in the normal position, 
this treatment acts as a positive stop to inclusion of du- 
plicate field check schedules in the processing operation. 

If the study employs sampling, with assignment num- 
bers for Structure Schedules, each Structure Schedule 
for field checking might be keyed to its original by 
repeating the assignment number in colored pencil. 

Dwelling units will ordinarily be completely re- 
enumerated, though specific item omissions (such as 
D13a) may be authorized. In rooming units item R9 
may be covered by inspecting only a portion of the 
rooms—perhaps those on one floor or as otherwise agreed 
between the clerk and field checker. Where this practice 
is followed, some tolerance must be allowed between the 
original and field check results, particularly in items 
R10-R12. 

On the Structure Schedule all items will be completed 


which can be enumerated without access to other units 
in the structure.. This will ordinarily mean no exclu- 
sions except S5 and possibly SI 3. Si6a may also be 
omitted, however, particularly if original enumeration 
was by a field supervisor. 

The .field checker will sign or initial all his schedules 
in the entry space provided for that purpose. ' 

A record of field checking by blocks or other areas is 
provided in the Progress Control Table, 3® but the direc- 
tor may also require special records to show the ratio of 
field checking to original enumeration, by areas or by 
inspectors. 

FOLLOW-UP 

The clerk and field checker will compare the entries 
on the original and field check schedules. Significant 
differences between the two must be appropriately fol- 
lowed up with the original enumerator to secure cor- 
rection and prevent errors in future reporting. 

If it is found that an enumerator has consistently mis- 
interpreted any schedule item, all of his schedules com- 
pleted up to that point should be re-examined for the 
item in question. In some cases these schedules can be 
corrected in the office by the enumerator himself on the 
basis of his corrected understanding and memory of 
the field conditions. Where necessary, however, the 
dwellings previously covered by that enumerator (and 
which have not been re-enumerated by the field checker) 
should be re-enumerated by him for the item in ques- 
tion. This should be allowed on agency time, which 
is one cogent reason for pushing the field check as 
promptly as possible after original enumeration. 

Schedules returned by the field checker are, of course, 
a duplicate set for the dwellings in question. Correc- 
tions indicated by the field check will ordinarily be 
made on the original schedules and the duplicates will 
be assigned to the dead file provided, separate from the 
files of schedules headed for processing. 

PERSONNEL 

If a chief inspector or squad leader is not used, one 
of the best enumerators may be assigned part-time to 
field checking the work of others, his schedules to be 
checked by the director or another enumerator. Where 
the field supervisor or squad leader is used, field check- 
ing should be regarded as a normal part of his duties. 
He may be given discretion as to details of this opera- 
tion, but the fundamental principles of independent 
re-enumeration, consistent ratios, and effective follow- 
up should never be violated. 

TIME ALLOWANCE 

Re-enumeration at the initial rate of 10 percent, re- 
ducing to 5 percent for the bulk of the study, should be 
carried as a 10 percent surcharge on the total number of 

38 Explained in Section 8 of this chapter. 
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EEits, to allow for time spent in comparing schedules, 
conferring with original enumerators, etc. The cost 
estimates of Appendix A-1 carry field checking at this 
ratio, 

FUNCTION OF THE MRECTOR 

Field checking should be conducted with the same 
matter-of-factness as any other function of the study. 
The director should prevent any air of furtiveness or 
sleuthing by making it clear in the training sessions that 
this operation will be carried out both to make sure that 
inspectors understand their instructions and to protect 
the good name of the study in general. While pointing 
out that the system of field checking implies no sus- 
picion of anyone, he can indicate that unfaithful work 
revealed by field checking will constitute grounds for 
discharge from the staff . 

Ease of carrying out the reinspections may vary 
considerably with the character of the neighborhoods 
studied. The Committee’s experience has been that in 
many low-grade areas the families are so accustomed to 
health or building department inspections that one 
more or less makes little difference and there is no resist- 
ance to a recall. Where resistance is found or expected, 
however, the director may need to work with the field 
checker on an approach that will explain the purpose 
to householders, or on a short-cut procedure which will 
minimize disturbance to families while preserving the 
essentials of independent reinspection. 

7. Assignment of Serial Numbers 

As the last step of data collection, the clerks assign 
serial numbers to Structure and Unit Schedules for com 
trol and reference in later operations. Appendix C-2 
gives full instructions for this operation. 

A suggested form of Dwelling Serial List, on which 
the work is based, is given in Appendix C-2. This form 
will be reviewed during the consulting period and it 
can be mimeographed locally with modifications as 
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When serialized the schedules are ready for the proc- 
essing operations. 

8. Administration 

GENERAL RESPONSIBILITY OF DIRECTOR 

Several factors combine to make the data collection 
period a time of maximum demand on the director’s 
organizing skill. All personnel will be inexperienced, 

39 It should be noted that if the complete environmental ap- 
praisal is being made and if its staff has no other source of data on 
total population per block (for item S of environmental Block 
Appraisal Form), this information can be quickly compiled by the 
dwelling survey staff in serializing the schedules, using a column 
of the Dwelling Serial List provided for that purpose. The need 
ioT this operation should be checked and the clerks instructed 
accordingly. 


and some misunderstandings are to be expected in the 
early days of operation. Moreover, the data collection 
phase is the only one which involves both field and 
office operations, necessitating coordination of the work 
of two staff groups. Finally, the director must judge how 
soon and how' fully the work of later phases can be 
interwoven with the office operations of data collection. 
He must therefore plan to give undivided attention to 
the study until data collection is well launched and 
running smoothly. He should participate in or closely 
observe all operations to make sure that he understands 
the possibilities and limitations in each task. 

The tone of inspectors’ approach to householders 
must be watched, to avoid needless friction or com- 
plaints to the sponsoring agencies, and the director 
should accompany each field worker on several calls as 
early as possible. With a large crew this participation 
in field work may necessarily be restricted to calls with 
squad leaders, who would in turn be charged with maim 
taining the proper tone of approach within their crews. 

Smooth working relations between a chief inspector 
or squad leaders and chief clerk should be encouraged 
by clearly defining the responsibility and authority of 
each. A field supervisor should be given latitude in the 
manner o£ accomplishing his results, but the quality ol 
those results must always be open to vigorous criticism 
by the clerks, who are responsible for processing the 
completed field schedules and for all materials derived 
from them. 

SCHEDULE FILES AND PROGRESS CONTROLS 

Two basic instruments of control are administered by 
the clerks both during collection of data and processing. 
These are the Progress Control Tables and the system of 
files for dwelling schedules. On the Progress Control 
Tables the clerks record every operation as it is per- 
formed for each block or other area, providing a con- 
tinuous graphic record of the status of all work. 

Progress Control Tables also simplify the schedule 
filing system. The only file folders needed are a set which 
provide one labelled folder for the schedules of each 
block. The status of schedules is not shown by trans- 
ferring them from one file folder to another, but rather 
by transferring the block folder from one section of the 
file to the next as each operation is performed, placing it 
behind a file guide (divider) which corresponds to the 
last operation shown on the Progress Control Table. 
This practice supplies a virtually foolproof record of 
work status. 

A specimen Progress Control Table for the data col- 
lection phase is given in Appendix C-L This table will 
be adapted to conditions of the local study during the 
consulting period. 

Filing practice is further described in Appendix C-L 
The chief clerk should be able to prepare materials for 
the filing system during the consulting period. 
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TIME RECORDS 

Efficiency and control of cost will be enhanced by 
systematic records of clerical time distribution. A sug- 
gested form for such records is gi¥en in Appendix C-1; 
this may be.adapted for local use during the consultant’s 
¥isit. It is usually unnecessary to keep daily time records 
for field personnel, since the schedules they complete 
will supply the basis for study of their output and 
efficiency. 

CONTROL OF ACCURACY 

Safeguards of the quality of work are provided in the 
systematic checking procedures outlined in earlier sec- 
tions and in Appendix C-2. The director should famil- 
iarize himself with these as work proceeds, and may wish 
to do such independent checking at random as is indi- 
cated by the competence and alertness of his staff. 

REVIEW OF PROGRESS AND COST 

After a week or two of enumeration— when an ap- 
proach to normal output can be assumed— the produc- 
tiveness of enumerators should be reviewed. The time 
record provided at the foot of the Structure Schedule 
would be meaningless in the first few days, but it may 
be used as soon as it will produce a significant record. 
After a breaking-in period, enumerators can be expected 
to attain an average speed of 15 to 20 minutes per dwell- 
ing unit (net time for completing the Unit Schedule 
only). This rate will give normal leeway for completing 
Structure Schedules, for time lost between units, recalls, 
etc. within the gross rate of about 30 minutes per unit 


(including the unit’s share of structure time), wMdi is 
used in the standard time allowances of Appendix A-L 
As indicated earlier, additional time must be allowed 
for factors such as large rooming units or reporting of 
legal violations. 

A rate of two completed units per hour (gross) or 15 
units per day is a reasonable goal when considered as 
an average for the entire crew. Some tolerance above or 
below this rate should of course be allowed for indi- 
viduals. Rates very much slower than this figure, how- 
ever, will usually be found to involve discursiveness on 
the part of the inspector, unnecessarily minute examina- 
tion of the premises, or other factors wMdi can be 
discouraged. 

Coaching of the slow may be needed, or economy may 
lie in weeding out those who cannot achieve a pace 
normal for the majority of the crew, even though the 
enumeration period may be lengthened and the original 
balance between field and office work upset. A condition 
which cannot be cured in this manner may require cur- 
tailment of areas to be studied or dropping some time- 
consuming schedule item. It is better to foresee such 
adjustments and replan the work in time to preserve a 
balanced study than to run head-on at a later stage into 
a time or money deadline. 

Time distribution and progress of clerks should be 
reviewed periodically. Unsatisfactory progress may call 
for coaching in particular operations, improved physical 
arrangements, test runs to determine a reasonable pace 
and daily output, or reallocation of duties from one 
person to another. 
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Chapter I¥ 
PROCESSING 


J, Scope oj Wcrrk 

Office operations described in this chapter carry the 
data for each unit and structure from field schedules 
onto an appraisal form and punch card, on which the 
environmental score is combined with dwelling data* 

Work of this phase, done wholly by the clerical staff 
from instructions in Appendix C-3, is highly routinized* 
Operations axe performed in the following sequence: 

Calculations. Office entries are made for daylight ob- 
struction on Structure Schedules with supplementary 
item' S16a enumerated— usually a minority of the cases. 
On all Unit Schedules, room areas are calculated and 
rooms of' substandard areas are determined; monthly 
incorn'C of families is also totalled where tMs item has 
been enumerated. 

Scoring. Structure and Unit Schedules are processed 
through templates to complete the descriptive and scor- 
ing entries on appraisal forms and punch cards. 

Coding. Punching Code Sheets attached to the ap- 
praisal forms are completed as a guide to card punching. 

Card punching. A statistical card is punched for each 
dwelling or rooming unit. 

Filings preparatory to analysis. Schedules, not needed 
in further operations, are permanently filed. Appraisal 
forms and punch cards are filed for further use. ' 

On completion of processing, punch cards are ready 
for tabulation and analysis. : ' 

The next section explains the devices used to mech- 
anize and speed the work; Section 3 describes the stages 
of processing sufficiently to bring out supervisory respon- 
sibilities of the director or chief derk. 

2. Primary Materials 
SCORING TEMPLATES 

Two templates are used, one for the Structure Sched- 
ule and one for the Dwelling and Rooming Unit 
Schedules. The templates are masks behind which the 
completed schedules are slipped for scoring. The struc- 
ture template and method of reading scores from it are 
illustrated in Figure 10. Windows in the template reveal 


significant entries for descriptive and scoring items on 
the sdiedule.^o Beside each window for a scoring item 
are given the penalty values for that item.. 

In general the entries for acceptable conditions, earn- 
ing a zero score, occur in left-hand boxes' of schedule 
items and are concealed by opaque portions of the 
template. For example, in scoring item 1 of' the illus- 
tration (second window at the left) the scoring operator, 
finding blank entry boxes in the window, enters the zerO' 
score (a dash line) on the appraisal form— knowing that 
the schedule ' has, been checked for completeness and 
that it carries an entry for the acceptable condition (in 
this case access from the street) which is hidden. In item 
6, however, visible in the two left boxes call for the 
penalties shown in the corresponding position beside 
the window— 4 and 5 points respectively— and score of 
9 points is entered on the appraisal form ,for the item. 
Scores cited from this example will, be found 'On, the 
appraisal form of Figure 9. ' 

' Scoring is done by a series of approximately straight-' 
line scannings of the template windows. First the de- 
scriptive and scoring items of the Structure Schedule 
are recorded on the appraisal form. The Unit Schedule 
is then scanned through its template and the remaining 
descriptive and. deficiency items are recorded' 'to com-' 
plete the appraisal form for that unit and its containing , 
structure. ,., .. 

Scoring values on the template' express the Judgment, 
of the Committee and its scale-construction consultants' 
as to the importance of each deficiency. Where the signi- 
ficance of a schedule, item varies from one region or 
locality to another, the scores can be varied merely by 
changing the values on the face of the template. When 
such a change has been ratified, scoring can proceed 
with the altered value in the same way as though the 
standard value had been used. In short, the template 
carries the factor of expert Judgment, and the scoring 
operation is a wholly mechanical one within the cap- 
acity of any intelligent derk. 

40 Item numbers appearing on the template faces 'are those ©f 
the Unit Appraisal Form (Figure 9); they bear no relation to item 
numbers of the schedules. 
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UNIT APPRAISAL FORM 

The Unit Appraisal Form is prepared from the tem- 
plates as explained above. Figure 9 shows the form 
completed for the dwelling unit represented by sched-. 
ules in Figures 5 and 6.4^ 

This form serves seven purposes: 

1} It separates descriptive and appraisal items (which 
are mingled on the field schedules for convenience 
in enumeration). 

2) It translates schedule entries for each appraisal 
item into a penalty score (zero or some positive 
value). 

3) It groups these scores under facilities, maintenance 
and occupancy so that subtotal penalties are read- 
ily obtained for these three significant classifica- 
tions. 

4) It expresses the total dwelling score of the unit (by 
addition of the three subtotals) . 

5) It brings together the total dwelling and environ- 
ment scores and combines these into the total 
housing score for the unit. 

6) It designates basic deficiencies present in the unit 
(in the column at the right of penalty scores) and 
shows the total number of these. 

7) It provides the information needed to code the 
punching of a Unit Punch Card. 

When a local schedule item is used the score is charged 
to the subtotal appropriate to the nature of the item: 
facilities, maintenance or occupancy (see Figures 9 and 
10, item w). 

While analysis of any considerable body of data is 
made from punch cards, yet to be desaibed, the ap- 
praisal forms can be used for a variety of case studies 
and individual action. 

For most of the 30 deficiency items, any score which 
can appear on the appraisal form will designate a single 
condition which can be described in exact terms, or an 
equally exact combination of conditions. Thus, the 
scores carry meaning which would require many para- 
graphs of text to express. One who is familiar with the 
scoring values can describe the condition of a dwelling 
in detail from the scores alone, without reference to the 
field schedules.^* 

If a health department were to take to court the 
appraisal forms for dwellings involved in enforcement 
action, most of the testimony needed could be developed 
orally from these forms by the inspector. It seems reason- 
able to expect that judges, after gaining some familiarity 
with the scoring system, would welcome the concise ex- 

431 Both steps in completing the appraisal form for this unit are 
illustrated in Appendix C»3, Figures C22 and C23. 

4 ^ This statement does not apply to item 22, Deterioration Index, 
or item 24, Sanitary Index. In the latter case, checkmarks can be 
entered in the key item at the foot of the appraisal form to indicate 
the conditions contributing to the score. Abbreviations given in 
that key signify the following conditions: refuse containers defec- 
tive, garbage accumulated, other refuse accumulated, plumbing 
leakage, plumbing obstruction, water pressure low, walls or floors 
damp, heater hazardous, wiring hazardous. 
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UHJT APPRAISAL FORM 

O Roomin9 Unit Serial 

i. DESCRIPTION 
STRUCTURE: Address 


District No.. 




^Appr. Area No._ 




Owner or Agent 

Number of Units: Dweliing__j2»_Jloom!ng sL—Bosiness rz. 

Starife s W ood S Attached D Tdilets_j2jL_Bath! 
UNIT; Flaor . ^ Part _ U nit No.. 
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Monthly 

income 


Rent; 

_Rm/Mo 


il. APPRAISAL 


DEFICIENCY ITEM 

fmatiy Score 

Bask 

A. Facilities 

foinh 

0*fic. 

T. STRUCTURE: Main Access ........ 



2. Water Supply (Source! • 

— d 


3. Sewer Connection ... • ... . • • . 



4. Daylight Obstruction ... , . , . . . . 



5. Stairs and Fire Escapes . * . . . . , . . 



tS» Public Holt lighting 



7. UNIT: Location in Structure . . . . . . . 

... 'd 


8. Kitchen (or Special Rooming Unit} Facilities 

— 


9. Toilet: lacation...,C. Ty pe .j; — Sharing.j!ii2. 


j/ 




11. Wotor Supply (Location ond Type) . , * . 

-Z. 


12. Woshing Faeiitties ..... • • . • . • 



13. Duol Egress. • • . . • • • • « • . • . 

— d 



14. Electric lighting ♦ , . . . . ... . . . 

' d 

' — ■ 

15. Central Heating. « . . • , . , . • « . 



15. Rooms Lacking Instoiied Heater. .... * 

La 

£ 

17. Rooms lacking Window. , . . , . , . , 

d. 

— 

18. Rooms locking Closet. . . .... . . . 

-»£ 


19. Rooms of Substondard Areo . ...... 

d 


20. Co^ioed Room Facilities (items 16-19} 
wJL* — ^ — y 1 .... ; 

_S1 


0 . Subtotal: Foctlities • . . . . * 



& maintenance I 



21. Toilet Condition Index . . • 

- 3 . 


22. Deterioration Index; Strue .3 Unit / ^ 

3± 

*j/ 

23. infestotlon Index: Stme 7 

1&- 


24. Sanitory Index: Struc ^ Unit ^ 

JA 


25. Basement Condition Index ........ 

- — 


b. Subtotal: Maintenance. . • . . 

i£~ 


C OCCUPANCY 



26. Room Crowding: Persons per Room . . . . 

-SL 



27. Room Crowding: Persons per Sleeping Room 

-j: 


28. Area Crowding: Sleeping Area per Person 

_JL 


29. Area Crowding: Nonsteeping Area per Person 

««. d 


30. Doubling of Basic Fomilles. . . . . . « . 

— ' rs. 


w X "** y 2 . ... , . 



c Subtotal: Occupancy. ... . . 

JU 


0. DWELLING TOTAL . . . . . . . ^ 

liS* 


E ENVIRONMENT TOTAt w.x-y-2-v,. 




F. HOUSING TOTAL . . . . . . . , . 

m 

— 


Key to Sonitory index {it«m 24} 
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FIGURE 9. UNIT APPRAISAL FORM 



No.--— 


DWELLING SURVEY 

WASHINGTON HOUSING ASSOUATION, WASHINGTON, 0. C 


SarlalNo.S. MAfe. 


STRUCTURE SCHEDULE 



Units: Dwelling 
Rooming 
Business 


See below 


Wood 


30 Maximuia 


Attached 


6 PUBUC HAIX LIGHTING 


24 SAJIITARY. INDEX 


DEHRIOIUTION 


5 BASEMENT CONDITION 


23 INFESTATION 


DAYLIGi-ir CBcTHrCTION 


'ia SCEEEI^IING OF DAY- 
LIGIiT OBSTRUCTION 


- 1.49 

- 2.99 

- 3.99 

- 4.99 
or more 


S t r u c t u r e S c o r i n g Template 
Housing Appraisal Method of Committee on the Hygiene of Housing, APH/i. 


District No. -saSLi,...,, Block No JjJSLm, Structure No. — 
Not Available for Occupancy 


Owner or Agent 


Toilets Baths 


Private JVone 


Private None 
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FIGURE 10. SCORING TEMPLATE WITH STRUCTURE SCHEDULE 
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pression of housing defects to be found in the appraisal 
foriB, and would relate their decisions to the severity 
of conditions thus revealed. 

PUNCH garbs: ^ HOLLERITH OR MARGINAL 

As indicated in Part I, the Committee has desired to 
make the advantages of analysis from punch cards avail- 
able to^al users of . this method, whether or not they 
have access to tabulating' machines for the Hollerith 
type of punch card. Where such an installation is avail- 
able, the data can be processed from the Unit Appraisal 
Form by the usual methods of coding and card punch- 
ing, and a machine punch card appropriate to a parti- 
cular study can be laid out with advice of the consultant. 

It is expected, however, that the majority of users will 
not have convenient access to tabulating machines. For 
that reason the punch card designed as a standard part 
of the method is of the marginally-punched type which 
requires no machinery for punching or sorting and 
can be handled by any competent clerk after brief 
instruction. 

THE MARGINAL PUNCH CARD: GENERAL 

The marginal punch card is a more limited instru- 
ment than the machine card in that it carries less punch- 
ing detail on a card of given size. This limitation has 
been largely overcome, for purposes of this method, by 
careful integration of the pundiing code with the pen- 
alty scales so that the limited amount of punching 
possible produces adequate information in classifications 
of maximum utility. 

A further limitation of the marginal punch card, and 
one which has greatly limited its use for statistical 
analysis, is the fact that while the cards can be sorted 
rapidly, they are normally counted by hand after sorting, 
to determine percentage or other distributions. This is 
a basic weakness as compared with the rapid machine 
counting of the Hollerith type card, but this limitation 
has also been removed. The Committee's staff has de- 
veloped a simple device which determines percentage 
distributions from the sorted cards by direct scale-read- 
ings rather than by counts. This is a very rapid operation 
and under certain conditions it has shown advantages 
even over machine tabulation. The scaling device and 
its use are explained in the chapter on analysis. 

PRINCIPLES OF MARGINAL PUNCHING 

The marginal punch card carries pre-punched holes 
at close intervals just inside the four edges of the card. 
This is illustrated in Figure 1 1, the standard Unit Punch 
Card. Before considering the organization of this parti- 
cular card, it is necessary to understand the theory of 
marginal punching. 

Only the edges of the card are used for punching, and 
the body, unlike that of the Hollerith card, can be 
wholly devoted to written entries, if desired. Each hole 
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or group of holes represents the data for some specific 
point. When a given characteristic occurs in the case 
represented by a punch card (here a dwelling unit) the 
edge of the card is slotted out with a punch at the appro- 
priate hole, leaving a V-shaped opening at the margin. 
The slotted cards are^ sorted by aligning them, passing 
a long needle through the hole for the item under analy- 
sis, and tumbling the cards on the needle. Those whidi 
have been slotted for that item fall out of the pack and 
are regrouped behind the unslotted cards which have 
remained on the needle or tumbler. A group of cards 
slotted in one position is shown in Figure i2A. 

The simplest use of the card is for a Yes-No item, or 
one having any other two-part classification. Such an 
item is assigned, one hole on the card. This treatment 
is used at the upper left of Figure 12B to distinguish a 
rooming unit from a dwelling unit. For a rooming unit 
the margin is slotted out at this position; for a dwelling 
unit the card is left unslotted. 

Where an item involves several classes, or where a 
series of numbers is to be punched, as for Mock and dis- 
trict location, additional positions (holes) of the punch 
card are assigned to the item and these positions axe 

numbered.43 

Assignment of two positions to an item permits 
punching four classes (see Tenure, Figure 12B). The 
positions are numbered 2 and 1, and slotting is as 
follows: 

Glass 0: unslotted 

Class!: slot position 1 

Class 2: slot position 2 

Class 3: slot positions 2 and L 

Three holes provide eight classes (see Rent, Figure 
12B). The added hole carries the value 4 and the follow- 
ing code is used: 

Classes 0-3: as above 
Class 4: slot position 4 

Class 5: slot positions 4 and 1 

Class 6: slot positions 4 and 2 

Class 7 : slot positions 4 and 2 and 1. 

Four positions provide up to sixteen classes (see Num- 
ber of Occupants, Figure ' 12B). The added hole carries ^ 
the value 8 and the slotting is coded thus: 

Classes 0-7: as above 

ClassS: slot position 8 

Class 9: slot positions 8 and 1 

Class 10: slot positions 8 and 2 

Class 11: slot positions 8 and 2 and 1 

Class 12: slot positions 8 and 4 

Class 13: slot positions 8 and 4 and 1 

Class 14: slot positions 8 and 4 and 2 

Class 15: slot positions 8 and 4 and 2 and L 

43 In the case of a one-hole item, the hole need not be numbered, 
but an unslotted card is considered to fall in dass 0, a slotted card 
in dass 1 . . 
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A. FACIUTIES 

1. STRUaURE: Main Ateess 

2. Water Supply (Source} »•...«•* 

3. Sewer Connection 

4. Daylight Obstruction •».•••••« 

5. Stairs and Fire Escapes 

6 . Public Hail Lighting 

7 UNIT: Location in Structure •••»•* 

8. Kitchen (or Special Rooming Unit) Facilities 
9 * Toilet: Logotion — - Type iU:arfng 

1 0. Both: Location Type«»««.^aring 

1 1. Water Supply (location and Type} • . 

13. Washing Facilities . . » • • * * 

13. Dual Egress, . • • 

14. Electric Lighting . . • • • « • 

15. Centro! Hooting . . • • • • » • 

Id. Rooms Locking Installed Heater. ... * 
17 Rooms Locking Window. . . . . « • 

18. Rooms Locking Closet. . 

19. Rooms of Substandard Areo ... 

20. Combined Room Facilities (items 16-19) 

a. Subtotal: Focilitles . * . 

8. AWdNTENANCE 

21 Toilet Condition Index ... 

22 Deterioration Index: Sfme Unit 

23. Infestation Index: Sfroc. ....^.Unit.,^..^ 

24. Sonltary Index: Strue 

25 Basement Condition Index. .... 
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b. Subtotal: Maintenance. • • • 

C OCCUPANCY 

26. Room Crowding: Persons per Room . • * ^ 

27 Room Crowding: Persons per keeping Room _ 

28 Area Crowding: Sleeping Areo per Person ........ 

29 Area Crowding: Nonsleeping Area per Person _ 

30, Doubling of Basic Families. 

%M X y- X — 
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FIGUIUE 11. UNIT PUNCH CARD 
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ClasS' 0 often carries a positwe meaning, as in the 
dassification of dwelling units and rooming units noted 
above. With a numerical series such as Number of 
Occupants, however, class 0 has the meaning zero. 

Numerals of two, three or more digits can be punched 
by assigning a four-position field to each digit: one field 
for units, ^ one for tens, one for hundreds, etc For ex- 
ample, block 49 would be punched as follows: 

Tens field: slot position 4 

Unit field: slot positions 8 and L 

The punching of Figure 12B shows the following 
characteristics, from left to right: dwelling unit (not 
rooming unit), class 0 tenure (rented), rent in class 3 
(|!5-|19.99 per month), 6 rooms, 10 occupants, occu- 
pancy score in class 8 (70-79 points), location of unit in 
block 20. For illustrative purposes these fields have been 
rearranged from their positions on the standard Unit 
Punch Card, the organization of which may now be 
considered, 

THE UNIT PUNCH CARB 

The body of the Unit Punch Card (Figure 1 1) carries 
the same information as the Unit Appraisal Form. These 
two forms are supplied in pairs, and entries on the ap- 
praisal form are simultaneously recorded on the punch 
card by carbon paper between the two. These entries 
provide part of the coding needed to punch the card, 
and the balance of the coding information is carried 
on a Punching Code Sheet attached to the appraisal 

form.44 

Descriptive items. The right side of the card is de- 
voted to punching the location and other desaiptive 
characteristics of the unit. Four four-hole fields are re- 
served for district, block and appraisal area numbers. 
One hole is reserved for punching a master card for one 
unit in each structure. This permits analysis of certain 
factors by structure rather than by unit. In addition to 
the fields with self-explanatory captions, several single 
holes and a two-hole field are reserved for special punch- 
ing. These provisions give considerable flexibility for 
local needs. 

Deficiency items. The standard deficiency items are 
carried on the left side of the card (identified only by 
item numbers 1-30) and are punched according to their 
penalty scores. The more important items are given two 
holes each and can be slotted for any of four classes to 
represent the range from a zero score to the most ex- 
treme penalty. Other items carry one position each and 
are slotted if the score for the item exceeds a stipulated 
value. 

As previously noted, the scores (and hence the punch- 
ing) represent conditions that can be exacjly specified. 
Therefore the classification of cards by sorting for de- 
ficiency items has a meaning quite as definite and clearly 

44 for tiie Fm&diing Code Sheet, see Appendix C-S, Figure C24. 


read as with the descriptive items illustrated above. For 
example, in item 11 class 0 means hot and cold water 
inside the dwelling unit; class 1, cold water only, in the 
unit; class 2, water supply outside the unit but within 
the structure; class 3, water outside the structure. The 
classifications possible with the 41 positions assigned to 
standard deficiency items exceed the demands of the 
usual analysis, and it has seldom been found necessary 
to go beyond the class punching to a .supplementarj 
hand-sort of the exact scores— given in the body of the 
punch card for that purpose. 

Total scores and miscellaneous. The ends of the card 
carry the subtotal and total scores, the number of basic 
deficiencies and punching for local items in the w, x, y, t 
series. Facilities, maintenance and occupancy scores 
are usually punched in classes of 10 points; dwelling, 
environment and housing scores in classes of 20 points. 
The number of basic deficiencies is slotted for direct 
reading: 0, 1, 2, 3, and so on. Cards with score incom- 
plete are punched in the single hole designated Scr 
Inc and a single hole v is available for various special 
purposes. 

5. Specific Operations 

This section, intended for reference during execu- 
tion of the study, may be disregarded in a preliminary 
reading. 

CALCULATIONS 

Checking and serializing of schedules, described in 
Chapter III, must have been completed before calcula- 
tions are undertaken. 

Standard practice for the Structure Schedule requires 
only the office entries for Daylight Obstruction on those 
schedules with supplementary item SI 6a completed. If 
nonpublic Water Supply and Sewage Disposal (sched- 
ule items S8a and S9a) are enumerated, special entries 
needed may be made at this stage from health depart- 
ment records. 

On the Dwelling Unit Schedule the four lines of 
office entries for item D9 are completed. Item DI3a, if 
used, is processed to convert weekly incomes to a monthly 
figure, and to get the total monthly income for item 
D13b. Rent per Room per Month, item D16a, is not a 
standard calculation, but if desired it is figured from 
items D16 and D9. 

On the Rooming Unit Schedule the three lines of 
office entries for item R9 are made, and Average Room 
Rent is calculated (R 16) where this entry has not been 
made in the field. 

Supervision. The director's chief task is to see that 
operations are being handled accurately and in efficient 
sequence. All calculations can be done by single derks, 
working concurrently on different items of the field 
schedules. 
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B. Typical Slotting of Marginal Punch Card Fields 


FIGURE 12. SLOTTING OF MARGINAL PUNCH CARDS 


A. Marginal Punch Cards, All Slotted in One Position 
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SCOEING 

For this operation a supply of appraisal forms and 
punch cards will be needed and templates must be 
ready. Preparation may require adding to templates, the 
scoring values for local items or local changes in the 
scores for standard items. 

If the environmental survey is being made, environ- 
ment scores for each block should be available to clerks 
of the dwelling survey at the time of scoring. These 
scores may be taken from the Block Appraisal Forms, 
borrowed for the purpose, or from a condensed tran- 
script which gives the Environment Total Score for 
each block frontage. ' 

The director will decide whether the clerks are to 
record the inspector's initials and inspection date on 
the last line of the description items of the Unit Ap- 
praisal Form. This is not usually necessary unless it is 
expected that appraisal forms may be used in court 
action. 

Standard practice is to handle all Structure Schedules 
for a block or group of blocks before scoring Unit 
Schedules. 

Structures. Five lines of description items for the 
structure are completed except for the appraisal area 
number, which is determined later (during analysis) 
and entered retroactively— usually only on the punch 
card. Appraisal items 1-6 are scored, followed by struc- 
ture components of items 22-24, and item 25. The En- 
vironment Total Score is entered at the foot of the form. 

The appraisal form with entries described above is 
shown in Appendix C-3, Figure C22. 

Units. In scoring Dwelling Unit and Rooming Unit 
Schedules the two types of schedules are not separated, 
but are taken in order as they come in any structure. 
Four lines of uni t description items are filled in, together 
with items on the last line determined by the director. 

Scoring covers the following deficiency items: 7-20; 
21 and the unit components of 22-24 (with structure and 
unit scores totalled in the Penalty Score column); and 
items 26-30. Subtotal scores for facilities, maintenance 
and occupancy are struck, and Dwelling Total and 
Housing Total Scores are shown at the foot of the ap- 
praisal form. Basic deficiencies are checked and totalled 
in their special column. 

At the director's option, entries for the Key to Sani- 
tary Indexes at the foot of the appraisal form may be 
checked. 

These entries complete the Unit Appraisal Form as 
shown in Figure 9. The same example is shown (in rela- 
tion to the scoring templates) in Appendix C-3, Figures 
C22,C23. 

Supervision. Scoring operations should be checked 
early by the director to make sure that misunderstand- 
ings will not cause confusion or extra work later. Having 
familiarized himself with Appendix C-3, he should make 

45 Explained above in Section 2, footnote 42. 


sure that clerks are following correct practice with re- 
spect to checking the Master Card entry for one unit 
in each structure; that descriptive items are being re- 
corded for vacant dwellings or those otherwise incom- 
pletely scored; and that maximum scores shown on the 
templates are being observed for deficiency items 5, 22, 
and 24— for which a ceiling penalty value is specified, 
less than the possible total score for all subitems. 

COBING 

Coding for card punching is done on the . Punching 
Code Sheet, attached to the Unit Appraisal Form (shown 
in Appendix C-3, Figure Deficiency items are 

coded by direct reference to scores on the appraisal 
form, as explained in the Office Procedures, but a sep- 
arate Coding Guide is used for certain descriptive items 
and to designate punching for classes of total and sub- 
total scores. The Coding Guide is shown in Appendix 
C-3, Figure CIS. 

In preparation for coding the director should observe 
how high the dwelling scores are running in the poorest 
blocks. This will enable him if necessary to adjust the 
class ranges for punching the total and subtotal scores. 
Standard class intervals for these, given in the Coding 
Guide, should be used unless extraordinarily high 
scores are indicated, in which case it may be necessary 
to adjust the classes for facilities subtotal scores from a 
range of 10 points each to 15 points, or classes of Hous- 
ing Total Scores from 20 to 25 or 30 points. 

Supervision. Once the materials have been prepared 
and operations are understood by the clerks, there 
should be no problems other than those of accurate 
workmanship. 

CARD PUNCHING 

For each unit a card is punched according to its 
Punching Code Sheet. Some items for which the punch- 
ing is virtually self-coded on the appraisal form (as 
district number and race of household) are not covered 
by the code sheet. Punching for these and all other 
items is shown on a special copy of the punch card 
called the Punching Guide (illustrated in Appendix G-3, 
Figure C14). This is used by the clerks until they are 
familiar with self-coding items, and it serves later as the 
definitive key to punch card positions during analysis. 
The Punching Guide will be adapted to local needs by 
the consultant. 

Where machine cards are used, punching practice will 
of course be familiar to the regular punch operator, and 
details will be worked out with the consultant. 

The four paragraphs below apply only to the use of 
marginal punch cards. 

46 The code sheet shown is designed for marginal punch cards; 
It can also be nsed with machine cards, or a special form can be 
laid out with the consultant. The code sheet is perforated for 
removal from the appraisal form after cards are punched, when its 
usefulness is ended. 
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The hand or keyboard punch, described in Appendix 
A*2s will be required. With the hand punch it is efficient 
to use a pair of clerks: one reading the values from the 
code sheet, the other punching and calling back the 
values as a check. 

Supervision, The director should make sure that cor- 
rect practice is being followed on the special punch of 
a Master Card for each structure, since this cannot easily 
be checked later in the same fashion as other punching. 

It is particularly important for the director to check 
the accuracy of all punching for; one or two blocks as 
early as possible. A systematic generah check of punch- 
ing is provided later. Just before sorted cards are tabu- 
lated (when the check can be most efficiently made), 
but a preliminary check ■ of early work is imperative for 
the following reason: errors in punching discovered later 
can be rectified by the use of standard correction pasters, 
but if too many of these occur they may change the 
thickness of the cards enough to distort the readings 
from the percentage scale described in the next chapter. 
Therefore it must be assured at the outset of punching 
that the clerks correctly understand the punching code 
and that their work habits are sufficiently accurate to 
reduce punching errors to a minimum. 

The director should also make sure that slotting is 
centered on the holes with reasonable accuracy. 

FILING, PREPARATORY TO ANALYSIS 

As the last step in processing, the schedules, appraisal 
forms and punch cards are assigned to their permanent 
files. The schedules will not be used again except for 
special reference, and the file drawers containing them 
become inactive. Appraisal forms may, at the discre- 
tion of the director, be stapled to the Unit Schedules 
and filed with them, or separately in order by serial 
number. 


4, Adminutratim 

Processing can be done block by block over any area 
large enough to permit efficient handling. Blocks need 
not be taken strictly in numerical order. If some have 
progressed more rapidly than others through the check- 
ing stages of data collection, they may be processed out 
ofturn. 

Since processing involves a series of routine opera- 
tions, monotonous and tiresome when carried out at 
the pace good clerks can achieve, efficiency will be pro- 
moted by encouraging clerks to rotate among the. various 
tasks as often as they, find desirable. 

CONTROL OF ACCURACY 

Specific responsibilities of the director are indicated 
under supervision of each operation described in Section 
S. In the processing phase, accuracy is protected largely 
by having the clerk recheck her own work immediately 
after each operation, not by separate checking opera- 
tions later as during data collection. The director will 
see that good practice in this matter is maintained. 

The director or chief clerk will wish to make occa- 
sional spot checks on the accuracy of each operation. - 

REVIEW OF PROGRESS AND COST ' , , 

Periodic reviews should be made of progress in rela- 
tion to preliminary time estimates. For this purpose the 
consultant can give detailed time allowances for each 
step in processing, based on experience of' previous 
studies. 

If any .operation is found to 'be taking m.uch' more 
time than estimated, the cure is usually ,a study of the 
clerks’ work habits and manual coordination. Unlike' 
data collection and analysis, processing does' not permit 
substantial economy by reducing the number or content 
of operations. 
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Chapter V 

ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION 


L Introduction 

Tlie purpose of statistical analysis is to answer ques- 
tions on which policy and action may be based. Under 
the present method of appraisal, such questions fall 
into tiiree broad groupings. First, what is the character 
—qualitative and descriptive— of the total body of hous- 
ing and families studied? Second, what are the impor- 
tant breakdowns of this body of cases: by area, by type 
of housing, by type of occupant? Third, how do related 
breakdowns compare with one another; and within 
each breakdown what is the quality of housing, what are 
the specific problems, and what are the indicated lines 
of action? 

KEYS TO EFFECTIVE ANALYSIS 

From the data produced by this appraisal method, 
dozens of tables and charts could be made, and tempta- 
tion to over-refine the analysis must often be resisted. 
The plan of analysis to be described furnishes a guide 
to orderly and economical work, under which only the 
significant results will be sought. Broad findings will be 
disclosed first, and more refined study need be carried 
only so far as the purposes of a given study warrant. 
Before considering this plan in detail, four general prin- 
ciples which underlie effective analysis and presentation 
should be stressed. 

1) Concentration on significant breakdowns. One 
secret of economy with data such as these is to discover 
at the outset those breakdowns with which substantial 
quality differences (and thus specific problems) are asso- 
ciated, and to concentrate analysis on those breakdowns. 
Under a scoring system, quality difference is readily 
disclosed, as a guide to more intensive analysis, by com- 
parison of median or other characteristic scores. Quick 
tests for difference in housing quality (between areas, 
types of dwellings or the housing conditions of different 
populjLtion groups) are therefore made as the first step 
in analytic procedures of this method, to show which 
lines of study will be worth following. 

2) Manageable number of classifications. In any series 
of analyses, comparisons should be made between a 
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small enough number of breakdowns so that tables, 
charts or maps will be understandable. In general, this 
means that cases should be classified into the largest 
groupings that will not conceal significant internal dif- 
ferences. For example, it would have been a difficult task 
to analyze or present results of the 1944 New Haven 
survey by tabulating the 60 appraisal areas individually, 
but by grouping these areas into five quality grades 
from A to E it was possible to present essential differ- 
ences in compact tables and clear maps. The scoring 
system contributes to good practice in this respect be- 
cause comparison of characteristic scores for subgroup- 
ings will warn against combining groups with undue 
degrees of difference. 

3) Standardization plus flexibility. The scheme of 
analysis and presentation must be sufficiently standard- 
ized to assure comparability of findings from one area 
or study to another, but it should also be flexible enough 
to encourage detailed study of problems which are im- 
portant (and to permit disregarding those which are 
unimportant) in a particular place. A scheme which 
calls for the same kind of tabulations for every city— or 
even for every district of one city— will either produce 
meager results overall or will waste effort in pursuit of 
meaningless data. A plan is presented here which gives 
essential results in comparable form but offers wide 
choice for special analysis of localized problems. 

4) Attention to form and mechanics. Nowhere is sys- 
tematic work and consistent form of materials more 
important than in tabulation and analysis. Correct prac- 
tice here is not simply a matter of taste or neatness; it is 
imperative for good results. A logical sequence of tabu- 
lation, standard format and full titling of tables and 
charts, a clear scheme of identifying numbers for analy- 
tic materials, uniform checking and filing practice— 
these may seem like minor details, but they can make 
the difference between smooth work and chaos. Disre- 
gard of these mechanics can cause more confusion and 
delay than anything else that is likely to happen in a. 
conscientiously organized study. The forms and pro- 
cedures of this method have been designed to encourage 
good practice in all such matters. 
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PLANNING A LOCAL SCHEME OF analysis; ■ . 

THE consultant's FUNCTION 

■ If ' economy and sharp findings are to be combined as 
they can be with these data under the scoring system, 
the plan o£ tabulation and analysis must be adapted to 
the character of a gi¥en study. Various matters of detail 
can be settled only on the ground, and after the content 
and purposes of the study have been settled. The plan 
wili.be affected by such factors as the interests and 
authority of the sponsors, the number and types of areas 
studied, inclusion of local schedule items, inclusion or 
exclusion of rooming units, use of the complete or 
abridged environmental survey, and use of machine or 
marginal punch cards for tabulation. 

These variables will affect numerous details of tabular 
layout and procedure, but not the principles of ap- 
proach. The chief purpose of the present chapter is to 
set forth these principles, to illustrate the method of 
interpretation from results of typical studies, and thus 
to help the director visualize the emphases desirable in 
shaping analysis for his own study. 

During the consulting period a plan of tabulation and 
analysis will be designed to meet the local requirements. 
The consultant will also supply a group of punch cards 
from earlier studies, selected for training purposes. Prac- 
tice with these cards will familiarize the director and 
clerical staff— in advance of the field work of their own 
study— with the basic steps of analysis and interpreta- 
tion, including card sorting, construction of tables and 
charts, and translation of findings into a program of 
action. In this way many of the problems to be expected 
in the locality can be anticipated, and practice can be 
gained in dealing with them, during the consultant's 
visit. 

ADMINISTRATION ; RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE DIRECTOR 

Tabulations can be started when the first district or 
major area of the study has been processed, and much 
of the analysis can be carried out district by district as 
processing and tabulation for each is completed. 

While the analytic phase will require the director's 
serious attention it is, administratively, a relatively 
simple stage of the work. Clerks are engaged in routine 
operations of card sorting and table construction (for 
which the local plan of tabulation will give an explicit 
guide), plus such production of charts, summary tables 
or study maps as may be delegated to them by the 
director. 

A basic responsibility of the director is to coordinate 
the work of the dwelling and environmental survey staffs 
in matters of tabulation and preliminary charts or maps. 
In the final stages skilled drafting service (perhaps avail- 
able from the staff of the environmental survey) must 
be secured for presentation maps, and stenographic assis- 
tance should be arranged if there is to be a written 
report. 


This is the creative stage of the project, to which, field 
work and the drudgery of processing are addressed. 
These previous efforts will have been wasted unless the 
findings are interpreted in a way which brings out the 
problems of concern to sponsors of the study. This is a 
perfectly feasible task, approached by systematic steps 
through which significant problems will ' be clearly 
revealed. 

There is no magic or mystery about analysis, but the 
director's part in it cannot be done casually or when he 
is preoccupied with other matters. It is the director who 
must sense the leads opened up by this or that tabula- 
tion, who must determine when to refine the analysis 
and when to cut it off, who must himself explore the 
findings to select and rearrange and present them in 
most useful form. Not only must dwelling and environ- 
mental results be coordinated in the mechanical sense, 
but varying relationships between environmental and 
dwelling quality must be studied for their impact on' 
remedial programs. Problems unforeseen in a given area 
or type of housing or among special population groups 
must be studied to see what they mean for purposes of 
action in a particular community. 

Out of the wealth of findings which might be pre- 
sented in a report, those of greatest value for local pur- 
poses must be chosen, packed down and presented in 
logical text and dear graphic materials. In short, the 
diligence and imagination of the director during this 
phase of the study will largely determine its usefulness 
and the value received by those who pay for it. 

2. Plan of Tabulation and Analysis 

The processed data of a survey are organized for pur- 
poses of analysis, mapping and interpretation by means 
of work tables, the layout and mechanics of which are 
explained in later sections of this chapter. A systematic 
basis for selecting the tables to be made is imperative 
for efficient work during the analytic phase. Procedures 
of tabulation have been developed for this appraisal 
method which combine standardization with needed 
flexibility as discussed in Section L The scheme pro- 
vides a framework under which problems can be studied 
in logical progression from matters of broadest policy 
to specialized programs of individual agencies. 

It will require a score of paragraphs to: explain, 
step by step, the scheme of tabulation and table iden- 
tification— leading up to a one-page summary of the 
scheme in Figure 13. I| is suggested that any reader 
other than the seasoned statistician refrain from study- 
ing that figure until he has read the text that precedes 
it. Even the sophisticate might well do the same, for 
certain terms are used here with special meaning re- 
lated to the data of this technique. 

Effort devoted to mastering the explanation below 
should be well repaid. Once the scheme is under- 
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stoo4 will serve the director in at least three major 
ways* It gives a clear and succinct specification of the 
content of each table or chart, so that analytic' mate- 
rials . desired can . be quickly distinguished without 
reading their full titles and subtitles, which are neces- 
sarily cumbersome. It provides an almost foolproof 
guide to filing and record-keeping for complex and 
often elusive materials, and it integrates the findings 
of the environmental appraisal with those of the 
dwelling survey. Finally, it supplies the basis on which 
the director and consultant will agree on the tabula- 
tions to be made, and gives a system of shorthand 
symbols by which the director can pass on these de- 
cisions to his staff— covering both the content and 
sequence of work to be done— with a minimum of 
discussion or chance for misunderstanding. 

The plan of table-making is built on three concepts: 
subject of tabulation, series of tabulation, and rank of 
tabulation, 

SUBJECT OF TABULATION (DATA TO BE DISTRIBUTED) 
Three broad types of data are produced, by this ap- 
praisal: a) descriptive information concerning the types 
of dwellings and their occupants (unscored items such 
as rent and size of household); b) measures of quality of 
housing (penalty scores and data on the number of basic 
deficiencies); and c) findings on types of deficiency 
(specific conditions revealed under the 30 appraisal 
items). Nine separate kinds of information occur under 
one or another of these three headings, as explained in 
the following paragraphs. These nine kinds of informa- 
tion comprise the subjects of tabulation, and every 
work table is a distribution of the cases studied on the 
basis of one or another of these subjects .47 

a) Descriptive information gives the number and types 
of households, and the amount and character (aside 
from scoring factors) of housing. Under this heading 
three types of tables can be made, as follows: 

Subject 1) Control Tabulation: this is a count of the 
numbers of blocks, dwellings, households, etc., in- 
cluded in the study, to show the number of cases 
covered by all later tabulations. 

Subject 2) Description of Housing: tables on this 
subject give the distribution of dwellings by size of 
unit, class of rent, type of tenure and similar factors. 

Subject 3) Description of Occupants: thest tables 
give the distribution of households by size, race, class 
of income and other descriptive characteristics. 

b) Measures of qualify are given by penalty scores and 
the number of basic deficiencies. Tables include the 
following: 

Subject 4) Total Scores: these tables give the broad- 
est summary of quality (Housing Total Score) with 

47 The layout of tables for these subjects is shown in Appendix 
C- 4 . The purpose of all tables will be most readily understood, 
however, from the text in this section and from discussion of the 
corresponding charts, given in Section 5 . 


■ its subdivision into Dweling and Environineiit Total 

Scores. 

Subject 3) Number of Basic Deficiencies: tables 
on this subject show the distribution and extent of 
major substandard dwelling conditions, ■ considered 

together.48 

Subject 6) Subtotal Dwelling Scores: the nature of 
deficiencies is more sharply indicated under this sub- 
ject by distribution of subtotal scores for facilities, 
maintenance and occupancy. 

Subject 7) Subtotal Environment Scorn.* these 
tables give distribution of subtotal scores for^ land 
crowding, nonresidential land use and other factors 
of the environmental appraisal, paralleling Subject 6 ■ 
of the dwelling survey. 

c) Types of deficiency. Tables in this group give the 
distribution of specific dwelling and environmental de- 
fects, revealing the exact nature of housing problems 
and pointing the way to specific remedial programs 

needed. 

Subject 8) Dwelling Deficiencies: tabulations are 
made of exact conditions revealed under each of the 
30 dwelling appraisal items. 

Subject 9) Environment Deficiencies: similar tabu- 
lations are made for the 24 environmental appraisal 
items. 

SERIES OF TABUIATION (BASIS OF COMPARISON) 

There are three bases for comparing the results ob- 
tainable under any subject of tabulation above. Com- 
parison may be desired between areas, between types 
of housing or between groupings of the population. 
The primary series and two secondary series of tables 
provide for analysis on any of these three bases. 

Primary series: comparison by geographic groupings. 
Results will universally be wanted in terms of areas: 
always for the survey area as a whole, and usually for 
geographic breakdowns such as districts comprising the 
total area or smaller appraisal areas comprising the 
districts. It is this type of analysis through primary 
tables which is most readily mapped to answer the ques- 
tions: Where is the problem located? and How big is it? 
Primary tables were the source of all information in 
Chapter II of Part 1. 

Tabulations in the primary series, by geographic 
breakdowns, give comparability of the findings from 
one area or study to another. Primary tables are there- 
fore usually made, by districts or subordinate appraisal 
areas, for each of the nine subjects of tabulations. These 
tabulations for parts of the survey area are finally 
totalled to give results for the entire study. 

Secondary series: comparison by descriptive charac- 
teristics of housing or occupants. Two secondary series 
of tables provide for comparisons by type of housing 
(Secondary Series I) or by type of occupants (Secondary 

48 The different types of basic deffdencles are revealed by tables 
under Subject 8. 
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Series 2). If, for example, a study covers dwellings with 
a range from low to moderately high rents, analysis of 
quality and of specific problems may be desired for 
dwellings grouped by rent, regardless of location. A 
table for this purpose would be specified from Secondary 
Series I. Where intermixture of white and nonwhite 
families occurs within an area, analysis of housing con- 
ditions by racial grouping of the occupants may fur- 
nish a guide to remedial programs. Tables in Secondary 
Series 2 would provide such information. 

The number and kinds of significant descriptive 
breakdowns may vary considerably from one district or 
study to another. Since general comparability of results 
is assured by primary analysis in temis of areal break- 
downs, wide choice can be exercised in the secondary 
analysis by descriptive groupings. Different factors may 
be selected for analysis in different districts, depending 
on the descriptive characteristics revealed by tables 
under Subjects 2 and 3. In one district, for instance, 
analysis of quality or specific deficiencies might be 
wanted as between tenement and nontenement struc- 
tures; in another district, with little intermixture of 
dwelling types, the secondary analysis might stress a 
comparison of overcrowding among small and large 
families, or it might consider the lack of selected facil- 
ities in various rent ranges. 

No standard set of tables is specified for secondary 
analyses; here the director has complete freedom to 
make those tabulations which are significant for his 
purposes and to ignore all others. Thus while all of the 
primary tables will normally be desired, only a few of 
the tables possible in the two secondary series will 
usually be necessary. 

RANK OF TABULATION (siZE OF AREA TREATEB) 

In primary and secondary analysis alike, it must be 
decided whether data will be tabulated for the study as 
a whole or by parts of the area surveyed. This choice is 
expressed by designating the rank of each tabulation, 
which signifies the size of areas treated in the table. 

In the primary series, the rank of a table is auto- 
matically determined by the geographic breakdowns 
shown in the columns of the table. Tables on the survey 
as a whole carry rank A; those which tabulate by major 
districts have rank B; tables which compare conditions 
among the smaller appraisal areas are of rank C. 

In a secondary tabulation the rank is not determined 
by the meaning assigned to columns of the table, for 
here the columns are devoted to descriptive breakdowns 
of housing or occupants rather than to areal classifica- 
tions.49 Therefore the rank of secondary tables must 
consciously be selected and expressed as a separate step. 

A table may be made, for example, to compare condi- 

49 The use of columns in primary and secondary tables is illus- 
trated in Figures 16 and 17, respectively. 
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tions in owned and rented dwelling units, ■ with this 
breakdown the only one which shows in columns of the 
table. If the units thus compared are those of a single 
district, the table will carry rank B .50 If punch cards for 
the entire study have been combined before breaking 
them down into owned and rented units, the rank of 
the table will be A. 

THE TEST OF QUALITY DIFFERENCE 

(graphic pattern of quality) 

Before considering the scheme of table identification, 
based on the classifications discussed above, one special 
use of the data should be briefly explained: the test of 
quality difference. 

While there are only nine subjects of tabulation, a 
tenth subject is, in effect, created by a special use of the 
scores or measures of quality, discussed under subhead- 
ing b), above. As indicated in Section 1 of this chapter, 
median or other characteristic scores are plotted as the 
first step in tabulation to determine whether important 
differences in housing conditions run with areas, with 
types of housing, or with groupings of the population. 
This test also shows how far the punch cards for blocks 
or other subgroupings of the cases can be combined 
into larger groupings of homogeneous quality, thus pav- 
ing the way for economy in all later stages of analysis. 
This first step is called the test of quality difference, and 
is designated under subjects of tabulation as Subject O.s* 
Since this special tabulation is made in the form of a 
graphic chart for quick interpretation, it is also referred 
to as a graphic pattern of quality. 

TABLE identification 

The standard scheme for numbering tables, based on 
the classifications given above, is shown in Figure 13. 
Each subject of tabulation is identified by a subject key 
number at the left of the figure, and this key appears 
in the number of any table on that subject. Each sub- 
ject may serve as the basis of tables in the primary series 
or in either of the secondary series (three columns at 
the right of Figure 13). Both the subject and the series 
of a tabulation are shown by the table number— the 
figure 1 being prefixed to the subject key number for a 
table in Secondary Series 1, and the figure 2 being pre- 
fixed to the subject key for a table in Secondary Series 2. 
No series symbol is expressed for a primary table, and 
the subject key alone constitutes the table number. 

Numbers* Tables are numbered to show their con- 
tent, not necessarily the sequence in which they are 
made. Thus,^ for example, any table which gives a dis- 
tribution of total scores will always carry in its number 
the subject key 4. Such a table in the primary series, 

50 The same rank would apply if the table gave comparisons for 
two or more districts separately. 

51 The test of quality difference is fully explained and demon- 
strated in Section 4. 
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with geographic breakdowns, will be Table 4 . In a 
secondary series its number will be 14 if the comparison 
Is by types of housing; 24 if the comparison is by race, 
size of household or other descriptive characteristics of 
occupants. 

Rank symbols. Rank of a table is expressed by suflBx- 
ing to the table number one of the rank symbols pre- 
viously explained, and repeated at the foot of Figure 
13 : A If the table treats the entire study, B if it tabulates 
by districts, or C if it compares smaller appraisal areas.52 

Examples. Under this scheme the subject, series and 
rank of a table are all evident from the table number 
and rank symbol. Examples of such identification are 
as follows: 

4 -C a table giving the distribution of total scores, 
by appraisal areas. 

I 5 -B a table giving the number of basic deficiencies 
by types of housing, by districts. 

52 Rank D, which signifies a tabulation by individual blocks or 
sampling areas, is ordinarily used only for the test of quality dif- 
ference, to delimit the areas for all later C or B rank tables. 


28 -A a table -giving the distribution of individual 
dwelling deficiencies by types of occupants, for 
the entire survey. 

Areas grouped by quality grade. When many apprai- 
sal areas or districts occur and it is desired to group 
these by quality grade (as was done in the New Haven, 
findings of Part I) the symbol of rank is repeated. Thus 
the dwelling tables in Part I, for appraisal areas of 
grades A to E, were made from work tables of rank GC. 

Special groupings of areas. If areas are given an arbi- 
trary grouping for special purposes— as in Part I where 
contiguous appraisal areas were grouped for considera- 
tion as possible slum clearance districts— X is used as the 
suffix for rank of a work table. 

Tables totalled to a higher rank. Several columns of a 
table may be used for tabulations of one rank, with the 
last column used for totalling to the next higher rank. 
In this case the suffix shows both ranks. For example, if 
a table shows data for the appraisal areas comprising a 
district, together with totals for the entire district, the 
rank symbol will be CB. 


FIGURE 13. SCHEME OF TABLE IDENTIFICATION^ 

Code Symbols Used to Show Subject, Series and Rank of Tables and Charts 


SUBJECT OF TABULATION (Data to be Distributed): 
Shown by Subject Key in Table Number 


Subject 

Key 

Graphic Pattern of Quality 

0 Test of Quality Difference ^ 

Descriptive Information 

1 Control Tabulation 

2 Description of Housing 

3 Description of Occupants 

Measures of Quality 

4 Total Scores 

5 Number of Basic Deficiencies 

6 Subtotal Dwelling Scores 

7 Subtotal Environment Scores 

Types of Deficiency 

8 Dwelling Deficiencies 

9 Environment Deficiencies c 


SERIES OF TABULATION (Basis of Comparison): 


Primary 

Secondary: Series j 

Secondary: Series 2 

Comparison 

Comparison 

Comparison 

by Geographic 

by Descriptive 

by Descriptive 

Breakdowns 

Breakdowns 

Breakdowns 

of Area 

of Housing 

of Occupants 

Chart 0 

Chart 10 

Chart 20 

Table 1 

Table 1 1 

Table 21 

2 

** 12 

22 

“ 3 

“ 13 

" 23 

Table 4 

Table 14 

Table 24 

“ 5 

" 15 

“ 25 

‘‘ 6 

" 16 

“ 26 

“ 7 

“ 17 

“ 27 

Table 8 

Table i8 

Table 28 

“ 9 

“ 19 

“ 29 


HANK OF TABULATION (Size of Area Treated): 

Shown by Suflax to Table Number 
SuflSx : 

A Total Study Area (all districts combined) 

B District (a major subdivision of the total area) 

C Appraisal Area (a subdivision of a district) 

D Block (or other small area used for data collection) 

X Areas defined by any other special grouping desired 

a See text, **Table Identification,” for examples of table numbering under this scheme, 
b Subject 0 is presented only in chart form. See text for explanation. 

c Tabulated from Block Appraisal Forms of environmental survey, not from Unit Punch Cards. Secondary tables 
are not ordinarily made for this subject. 
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ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION 


SEQUENCE OF OPERATIONS 

The normal sequence in preparing work tables for 
any district is as follows: 

' The primary test of quality difference (Chart 0) is 
made by blocks or sampling areas (rank D) to determine 
whether the district breaks down into appraisal areas 
or may be analyzed as a whole. Primary Tables 1-9 are 
then made for appraisal areas or for the ^distrkt (rank 
C 'Or B) as indicated by the test of difference. If tables of 
rank C are made, these are totalled for the district 
(rank CB). Tables for all districts are ultimately totalled 
to produce rank A tables for the survey as a whole. 

Secondary tables will ordinarily be made district by 
district (rank B) immediately after the primary tabula- 
tions. They can, however, be made later of rank A for 
the entire study. 

The sequence of tabulation is further explained in 
later sections of this chapter. 

3. Primary Materials 

All tables described in the preceding section must be 
prepared on the standard Tabular Form, to be de- 
scribed, in order to assure comparability of results and 
other advantages of standard format. Most tables call 
for percentage distributions of the data, and where the 
marginal punch card is used these tables can be pre- 
pared with great economy from the percentage scale 
developed by the Committee's staff. This device will be 
explained first, since it affects the organization of the 
Tabular Form. 

GARB SCALING DEVICE (pERCENTOR) 

Underlying principles. The instrument for scaling 
percentage distributions of data on marginal punch 
cards is based on factors which relate to the physical 
nature of these cards. So far as is known, these factors 
have been recognized and applied to statistical analysis 
for the fiirst time in the a>urse of developing this ap- 
praisal method. 

FACTOR 1. The diaracteristics slotted in a pack of mar- 
ginal punch cards are visible at the edges of the pack. 

A group of cards slotted for the same position and 
viewed from above will present a continuous gap or 
void in the edge of the pack. This is visualized in Figure 
12A of the preceding chapter. Taking such a void to 
represent the punching for dass 1 of some item, and 
placing in front of the slotted cards those for class 0 of 
the same item (umlotted) the full pack of cards will look 
from above like Figure 14A.53 The relative length of the 
void will be directly proportional to the percent of 
cards slotted for the item. In the example it is evident 
by inspection that the proportion of slotted cards is 
about one-half. 

FACTOR 8. The thickness of a pack of cards can be 

5S Slotting and dass values are explained in Chapter TV, Sfecdon 2. 


divided into 100 parts by fitting a scale with 100 divi- 
sions (and longer than the thickness of the pack) diag- 
onally across the pack, with point 0 of the scale at the 
front of the first card and point 100 at the back of the 
last card. This relation of scale and cards is shown in 
Figure 14B, 

Each division of the scale measures 1 percent of 
the thickness of the pack. With cards in firm compres- 
sion the scale will give a direct reading of the percent 
of cases in each punching class. In the example 47 per- 
cent of the cards are found to fail in dass 0 (unslotted) 
and the remainder, 53 percent, in dass 1 « 

FACTOR g. When an item is slotted in two, three, or 
four positions, giving four to sixteen classes as explained ' 
in the previous chapter, the cards in these classes fall 
into order by dass during the sort, with dass 0 or 1 at 
the front of the pack and the dass of highest number at 
the back. 

This arrangement for a seven-class item is shown in 
Figure 15. Cards in class 1 present a void in position I, 
and those in dass 2 a void in position 2. Cards of dass 3 
show voids in positions 2 and 1, and so on to positions 
4, 2 and I for class 7. The scale, locked at the angu- 
lar setting shown, slides to the right, intersecting the 
voids and giving a percentage reading for each dass 
in turn. 

In this example (assuming scale movement to the 
right), dass 1 is seen to contain 7 percent of the cases. 
Class 2, which reads from point 7 to 17 on the scale, 
contains 10 percent of the cases; dass 3, reading from 
17 to 35, 18 percent; and so on to 10 percent for class 7, 
which reads from point 90 to 100 on the scale.54 

Advantages. The time savings of this system over 
manual counts of the sorted cards are obvious. Even as 
compared to the rapid counts of a tabulating machine 
there is a labor saving worthy of note. With machine 
punch cards a count is commonly taken not for its own 
sake but as a step toward computing percentage distri- 
bution, since percentage comparisons are almost uni- 
versally used to give comparability to larger and smaller 
bodies of data. Under this new approach not only the 
computation but the count itself is eliminated, and the 
desired result is produced in a single operation after ' 

sortiiig.55 

The use of scales with these cards has a further advan- ■ ; 
tage. The dass which contains the median value of a ■ ; 
series need never be computed, but is read directly from 
the scale. In Figure 15 it is evident that when the scale is 
shifted to the right to intersect the slotting, the median 

54 Scales used are more sharply marked than in these illustra- I 
tions, and readings can usually be interpolated to one decimal place. 

55 A control tabulation or count of the total number of cards in 
pch district or other grouping is made, of course, as the first step 
in analysis, for reference in later tabulations. If numerical distri- 
butions of cards in any sort are wanted in addition to percentage 
figures, they are readily approximated by calculation from the 
scale readings and the control count, which is transcribed routinely 
from the control tabulation to the head of eadi analytic table. 



FIGURE 14. PERCENTAGE SCALE WITH MARGINAL PUNCH CARDS: TWO CLASS ITEM 
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Position 




PERCENT IN CLASS 

(percentage 

distribution) 

SCALE READING 

(cumulative 

percent) 

Class 7 

10 

100 

Class 6 

12 

90 

Class 5 

22 

78 

Class 4 

21 

56 

Class 3 

18 

35 

Class 2 

10 

17 

Class 1 

7 

100 

7 


FIGURE 15. PERCENTAGE SCALE WITH MARGINAL PUNCH CARDS: SEVEN CLASS ITEM 
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PRIMARY MATERIALS 


(point 50 on the scale) will lie above the center of class 
4, which will run from point 35 to point 56 on the scale. 
Similarly, the first quartile (point '25 on the scale) is 
seen to lie near the center of class 3, and the third 
quartile (point 75) is found close to the top of class 5. 
The range between quartiles, covering the spread of the 
middle 50 percent of cases, is a valuable comparative 
index in many series of data. Since the scale makes 
it easy to determine this range, it is plotted as stand- 
ard practice on most of the work tables. This gives a 
most useful graphic indication of trends among the 
groups of data, as will be explained in connection with 
Figure 17. 

Working characteristics of the device. The principles 
set forth above have been embodied in a simple instru- 
ment which has been used by the Committee staff in 
several studies and will be manufactured commercially 
by the makers of the marginal punch cards—under the 
trade name of Percentor. 

Interchangeable scales of different length permit read- 
ings with batches from 100 cards or less to a maximum 
capacity of about 1,000 cards. Larger groups of cards 
can be readily handled by breaking these down into 
uniform batches within the capacity of the scale, and by 
averaging the scale-readings for all batches. 

Accuracy of the results depends ^primarily on two 
factors: uniformity of compression and the sharpness 
with which the operator reads the scale. Experience in 
the Committee’s office over many months, using an 
amateur model of the device, has been satisfactory on 
both these points. 

In such a case as that of Figure 15, where several 
hundred cards are sorted for a multi-class item, tests 
have shown that errors due to uneven compression need 
not exceed 0.3 to 0.5 percent in the distribution to any 
class. Such errors will commonly be limited to two 
classes of the series, slight under-compression in one 
class being offset by over-compression in another. The 
distribution of all classes will always total correctly to 
100 percent, and internal errors of the small magnitude 
indicated are insignificant for most analytic purposes. 
Preliminary tests of a factory model of the Percentor 
indicate that even better accuracy may be achieved with 
the improved compression arrangements of a machine- 
made instrument. 

The sharpness of scale-reading increases as the size of 
the batch and the length of the scale-divisions (and 
hence the ease of interpolation) increases. An error of 
one card thickness (which a careful operator need sel- 
dom exceed) is 1 percent of 100 cards, but only 0.1 per- 
cent of 1,000 cards. With all but the smallest batches 
of cards, therefore, errors in scale-reading should tend 
to be less than those which result from uneven com- 
pression. The two types of error may, of course, be 
cumulative, but they are quite as likely to offset each 
other. 


STANDARD TABULAR FORM 

A Tabular Form has been designed to provide a stand- 
ard yet adaptable base for all tables needed, and to 
encourage good practice on the part of those unskilled 
in table making. The form is particularly adapted to 
scale readings from the marginal punch card, but should 
be used also with machine tabulation. 

Preparation of tables on the standard form helps to 
assure that these analytic materials will be consistently 
organized, completely identified, properly checked, and 
fully comparable from one area or study to another. 
These attributes are essential if advice is sought by mail 
from the Committee’s staff on matters of interpretation 
during the analysis of findings. 

Organization of the form. As shown in Figure 16, the 
heading specifies the exact content of each table and 
its date, authorship and identifying number— points too 
often overlooked with the result of needless confusion 
and wasted time for those who use the tables. Six 
column-groups?^ in the body of the form can be used for 
six areas or other groupings of the data— or for five such 
groupings and totals for the five. Condensed tabulations 
for as many as 18 areas (or other groupings of the 
data) can be made on one sheet of the form by using 
one column instead of a column-group for each area. 
For this purpose the two entry lines in the column- 
group heading are repeated in the individual column- 
heading. 

In work tables, columns d, c and m of a column-group 
carry percentage distributions, cumulative percentages 
and median values respectively, as will be explained. 

The stub, bordered by double rules, carries 16 entry 
lines, permitting tabulation of scores or other values in 
the 16 classes provided by a 4-position field on the 
marginal punch card. 

The form is punched at the left end for filing in an 
8^ X 11 inch three-ring binder. 

Specimen entries. Figure 16 illustrates the use of the 
form for standard work tables. In this example the first 
column-group has been used to transcribe the readings 
from the punch cards shown in Figure 15. These hypo- 
thetical readings are assumed to represent distribution 
of households by seven classes of monthly income, as 
shown in the stub of the table. 

CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGES. Golumn c (ceBtet of the 
column-group) carries the readings from the scale, or 
cumulative percentages. On the line for each class of 
income is entered the scale reading at the top of that 
dass (see Figure 15 for these values). The reading for 
the highest class, which runs to the end of the scale, is 
always 100. 

DISTRIBUTION INTO CLASSES. Columu d gives the per- 
cent of cases in each class, or percentage distributions. 
These entries are made by subtraction in the following 

56 Teminology of the Tabular Form is given in greater detail in 
Appendix C-4, Figure C26. 
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manner: from the column c value for any dass, the 
column c value of the next lower class is subtracted, and 
the remainder is entered as the column d value for the 
higher of the two classes. For the lowest dass, zero is 
subtracted from the column c value; its c and d values 
are always identical. Entries in columns d are always 
checked by addition to make sure that the values total 
to 100 percent. Reference to Figure 15 will show how 
the column d values express the distribution into 
dasses- 

With machine tabulation, the count of cards for each 
dass is recorded (with the total) in column c, and per- 
centage distributions are entered in column d by cal- 
culation. Under this scheme, however, the cumulative 
values, automatically provided by the scale and often 
useful in making charts or maps, require additional 
computations and special entries. 

MEDIAN AND RANGE BETWEEN QUARTILES. The figures in 
column d are those desired for the usual presentation 
tables or charts, but column m provides a feature of 
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value in many types of analysis. As illustrated in Figure'. 
16, a range graph in column m shows (by crossbar) the 
dass containing the median value for each column-group 
land (by length and position' of the vertical bar) the 
range of the middle 50 percent of cases from quartile to 
quartile. Median and quartile locations are read directly 
from the scale by noting the dasses of . punching which 
fall beneath points 50, 25 and 75 of the scale as explained 
above.57 

S 7 These entries conM be plotted from the column c values after 
the scale' reading. In Figure 16 for instance, it is evident that the 
first quartile would fall approximately in the middle of class S, 
which runs from 17 to S5 on the scale (note that the figure 35, for' 
class 3 in column c is the value at the top of dass 3). Similarly, the 
median will fall above the middle of class 4, which runs from 35 
to 56 on the scale. The third quartile, in class 5 (which covers 22 
points— 56 to 78 — on the scale), will MI approximately 1/7 of the 
distance (3/22) from top to bottom of the class. 

Such approximate determinations of median and «|uartile posi- 
tions in a class are sufficient for many purposes, but where exact 
values are desired, these can be computed in the standard fashion 
from values in column c and the corresponding class values of the 
table stub. The method for this is given in Appendix C-4. 
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WORK TABLES WITH GRAPHIC QUALirY 

Figure 17 is a complete work table, with entries as 
described above. In this example, taken from secondary 
tables (Series 1) of the 1944 New Haven survey, the pur- 
pose is to analyze the physical quality of dwellings (as 
measured by facilities subtotal scores) in relation to rent 
paid. Rent classes and the percent of dwellings in each 
are given in the column-group headings, and owner- 
occupied dwellings are shown at the right of the table 
for comparison... 

This is the full record of punch card readings, in- 
tended for reference by the survey staff only, and the 
tabular data are relatively complex. The range-graphs, 
however, reveal the trend across the sheet even before 
the table is studied. It is instantly apparent that the 
quality of dwellings improves (penalty scores diminish) 
in normal fashion as rent increases, but that in these 
low-grade areas the owner-occupied dwellings are poorer 
than homes in the two highest rental brackets. A con- 
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fused or generally abnormal trend would of course be 
equally apparent. 

CHARTS FROM WORK TABLES 

The work tables described above give a complete 
record of punch card data, and provide the basis from 
which various types of analysis and interpretation can 
be made as needed. These tables are too detailed, how- 
ever, for presentation and are intended for use only by 
the survey staff. The first step toward presenting the 
findings is ordinarily to prepare charts from the work 
tables. Charts permit selection, condensing and group 
ing of the data in form for easiest understanding, and 
give findings the force which comes from graphic 
presentation. 

Effective charts can often be made directly from the 
tables simply by transcribing the range-graphs onto 
separate sheets of the standard form, without the tabular 
data. This has been done in Figure 18, where range- 
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graphs of Figure 17 are shown with computed values of 
median and quartile scores. Here, as in all charts, the 
column designations d, c and m are ignored. Other types 
of charts provided for by the Tabular Form are shown 
and interpreted in later sections of this chapter. 

The Tabular Form should be used at least for all 
preliminary drafts of charts. Standard format and com- 
parability are thus assured, and filing arrangements for 
tables can serve for graphic materials as well. 

The director will wish to make freehand or other 
rough charts from various work tables for his own inter- 
pretation, along lines to be illustrated in later sections 
of this chapter. Charts which prove of greatest value can 
be copied later in finished form for inclusion in a formal 
report. 

IDENTIFICATION OF CHARTS 

A chart carries the same number and symbol of rank 
as the table from which it is prepared.58 Thus if some 


items of a table are omitted from a chart, the director 
or other user of the chart always knows that he may find 
the complete data in a work table of the same number. 
For instance. Chart 3-B might show households by three 
size classes only, to emphasize the distribution of large, 
medium and small families. From such a chart it would 
not be possible to determine the number of two-person 
or six-person households separately, but this informa- 
tion could be instantly located by reference to Table 
3-B, where households would be shown by the 15 size 
classes of the punch card. 

4. The Test of Quality Difference 

The test of quality difference or graphic pattern of 
quality is basic to economies of analysis under the pres- 

58 A chart is distinguished from a table both by its obviously 
different form and by the word Chart instead of Table in the 
upper right-hand corner of the sheet. The appropriate space is left 
blank on the Tabular Form, and is filled in by typewriter in laying 
out each table or chart, 
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ent plan. Since it has no counterpart in analysis under 
a nonscoring system, it calls for special explanation. 
Application of this test to primary analysis is illustrated 
below, and its use in the secondary series will be demon- 
strated in Section 6. 

PURPOSE 

In primary analysis the purpose of the test of differ- 
ence is to permit combining all contiguous blocks (or 
sampling areas) of essentially similar quality into larger 
appraisal areas before making general tabulations. This 
is the first step toward exploiting the economies of 
scoring. Where groups of blocks show similar indices of 
quality, general tabulations need never be made by 
individual blocks as is customary with housing data. 
When blocks are combined only after the test for qual- 
ity difference, there is assurance that median or other 
values for the appraisal areas thus defined will not con- 
ceal significant internal variations. In the case of gener- 


ally homogeneous neighborhoods, the test may even 
show that a district can be analyzed as a whole, without 
subordinate appraisal areas. 

METHOD 

The test is made by plotting for each block or sam- 
pling area the median values for selected scores. This is 
illustrated in Figure 19 with an example from the New 
Haven study described in Part I. In this case the test 
is made in terms of dwelling conditions alone, leaving 
environmental quality as an independent variable. 
The factors of test are Dwelling Total Score, facilities 
score and occupancy scorc.59 Sampling areas, consisting 

59 Omitting environmental scores from the test puts emphasis 
on dwelling deficiencies, for which many groups of sponsors will 
have more definite remedial powers than for environmental prob- 
lems. Designation of appraisal areas on this basis does not mean, 
however, that environmental conditions will be overlooked in 
later analysis, for of course they will be tabulated and mapped in 
the regular way for all areas delimited by the test. 

A test including environmental scores will also be shown. 






























































ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION 


■of several Mocks each, are the areal units to be tested. 

Since the purpose Is to justify the discarding of small 
areas for all , general analysis, there' would be no point 
ill making complete tables of the scores for these areas. 
The graphs therefore' show only the punching'class of 
the median value for each factor of the test. This class 
is recorded' by a crossbar i.n the corresponding class of 
the Tabular Form, and the crossbars are connected by 
heavy lines to show quality relationships in pattern, 
form.^ 

Recording the test in this graphic form gives a series 
of shapes which are easily compared for the purpose of 
combining minor areas into homogeneous larger group- 
ings. Contiguous blocks or sampling areas are shown as 
far as possible in adjacent column-groups of the Tabular 
Form to facilitate the reading of valid combinations. The 
count of units at the head of each column-group permits 
de-emphasis of pattern variations in small areas.^^ 

interpretation: a district with 

PRONOUNCED INTERNAL DIFFERENCE 

Even without understanding of the factors involved, 
it would be apparent from the patterns of Figure 19 that 
some kind of similarity and difference has been sharply 
expressed. Knowing the purpose of the test, it is instantly 
apparent that sampling areas 61 and 62, with patterns 
of identical shape and class range, can be combined into 
one appraisal area. Areas 63 and 64, with closely similar 
patterns, can also be combined. While ^rea 65 has the 
same shape of pattern as 61 and 62, it falls in a slightly 
better part of the range. Slight differences in relatively 
good dwellings are more important than in poor ones, 
and area 65 should be kept as a separate appraisal 
,area.^=^ 

Go The class of median score is quickly determined from marginal 
punch cards by sorting cards for the factor of test, breaking the 
pack into two even piles, and noting the class punched on the two 
cards which show on either side of the break. If the break occurs 
between two classes, the crossbar is placed between these classes on 
the Tabular Form; otherwise, placement in the center of a class is 
usually accurate enough for purposes of the test. The scaling 
device is not needed, and several clerks can work on this test 
simultaneously.. 

Because this test is graphic rather than tabular in form, the 
sheets of Tabulation 0 are identified as charts. Unlike the charts 
mentioned earlier, these do not summarize other tables. Charts 
O-B are considered a part of, and can be filed with, the primary 
series of work tables. 

63 The reader may note that in areas 63 and 64 the class of 
facilities score is higher than that of the dwelling score, and it may 
be asked how the subtotal (facilities) can be greater than the total 
(dwelling). The absolute score for facilities of course cannot exceed 
the dwelling score which includes it. The apparent violation of 
this fundamental relationship is due to the fact that indications are 
of punching classj not absolute score. Facilities scores are punched 
in 10 -point classes, dwelling scores in 20-point classes. Facilities 
scores will therefore appear in a higher class than dwelling scores 
whenever they account for substantially more than half of the 
Dwelling Total Score— vrhich is the meaning of the peaks in the 
patterns for areas 63 and 64. For the other three areas it is evident 
from the graphs that facilities scores, in the same class as dwelling 
scores, account for approximately half the total. Each graph can 
thus be interpreted for shape as well as by position on the sheet. 
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When the test has been interpreted, the numbers of 
appraisal areas thus created are recorded at the foot of 
the Tabular Form. Punch cards are then regrouped 
accordingly, and positions reserved for the purpose 'are 
punched with these new numbers as the basis for all 
later handling of the cards. 

It may be of interest to note that Figure 19 shows the 
test of difference for the generally excellent housing 
project discussed in Part I and for the grade B area and 
part of the slum which surround the project.^3 Areas of 
such variety, giving sharp breaks in the quality pattern, 
are useful as a 'first demonstration of the test, but inter- 
pretations must also be made of areas with subtler qual- 
ity differences. An example of this type will therefore 
be considered. 

interpretation: a district with 

MODERATE INTERNAL DIFFERENCE 

Figure 20 shows the pattern of quality for blocks com- 
prising the first district of a study in progress in Los 
Angeles at the time of writing,^4 Here housing, dwelling 
and facilities scores are taken as the factors of test, and 
median scores are plotted for blocks (this study covers 
all dwelling units, and designation of sampling areas 
was not necessary). The graphs are condensed to permit 
plotting as many as 18 blocks on a sheet— a device which 
can be used as standard practice. Environment scores 
are not plotted separately, but they can be read as the 
difference between dwelling and housing scores. In 
other words, a long line and a steep slope between the 
Dwelling Total Score in the center of a column and the 
Housing Total Score at the left of the column will de- 
note poor environmental conditions. 

Although differences in this case are not so sharp as 
in the previous illustration, three potential appraisal 
areas can be recognized: blocks 2-5; blocks 6, 7 and 13; 
and blocks 15-27.^5 These areas are more sharply dis- 
tinguished if environmental conditions are considered 
than if dwelling and facilities scores are taken alone, but 
definite breaks appear on either basis. Isolated differ- 
ences in environmental conditions, as in blocks 17 and 
27, would obviously not justify creation of separate 
appraisal areas. 

If this were the only district to be studied, the three 
appraisal areas would probably be designated and 
primary analysis of rank C would be based on them. 
Other districts are to be surveyed, however, and it is 

63 These three appraisal areas can be located in Figure 3 of 
Part I by reference to the appraisal area numbers appearing at the 
foot of Figure 19 . 

64 The study is a joint project of the Los Angeles City Health 
Department, City Housing Authority and City Plan Commission. 

65 Numbering is such that blocks in the three groups cited are 
contiguous and would form compact appraisal areas. For large dis- 
tricts, where the pattern of contiguous blocks cannot readily be 
interpreted from graphs on the Tabular Form, maps may be used 
in the test of quality difference, as explained in Appendix C-4, 
Section D. 


THE TEST OF QUALITY DIFFERENCE 
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FIGURE 20. PRIMARY TEST OF QUALITY BIFFERENCE: LOS ANGELES 


expected that differences between districts will be con- 
siderably greater than those within this first district. 
Designation of separate appraisal areas was therefore 
considered an unjustified refinement and the district 
will be studied as a whole, with dwelling tabulations 
of rank Even under the other decision 15 areal units 
would have been reduced to three, with proportionate 
saving in all later stages of analysis. This saving is re- 
fiected not only in time needed for tabulation, but also 
in effort required to interpret findings for the reduced 
number of areas. 

The reason why Figure 19 showed a smaller ratio of 
combination and saving (five areas reduced to three) 
may call for explanation. Where sampling areas are 
used, these will usually have been delimited before 
enumeration so as to include the largest groups of blocks 
which appear from the Census block data to be gener- 

^ The environmental survey staff will map environment scores 
by blocks or frontages, and the internal variation of environmental 
conditions shown in Figure 20 will not be overlooked. 


ally homogeneous. With such sampling areas, therefore, 
the test of difference is merely a recheck to permit com- 
binations which were not clearly justified in bounding 
the areas originally. 

When it is found that separate appraisal areas need 
not be created within a district, as in the case of Figure 
20, the saving may go even beyond elimination of rank 
C tabulations in the primary series. Primary tables of 
rank B for Subjects 1-9 can often be derived from second- 
ary series tables on the same subjects, and card sorting 
for these primary tables can be avoided altogether. 

Details of this procedure with marginal punch cards 
are set forth in Appendix C-4, but the method is illus- 
trated by the following example. 

Descriptive Table 2-B lor this Los Angeles district 
shows that over one-fourth of the dwelling units are 
located in alley or rear pxd structures. A secx>ndaiy 
test of quality difference for these rear units and for 
units having a normal relation to the street may be 
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ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION 
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FIGURE 51* THREE-CITY COMPARISON! GRAPHIC PATTERN OF QUALITY 


expected to show greater quality variation between 
these Roupings than appeared in Figure 20 under 
the primary test by blocks. If this occurs, secondary 
tables of dwelling scores and deficiencies will be 
wanted for all units of the district under a two-part 
breakdown for street and rear location. Punch cards 
will be sorted, scaled and tabulated accordingly. After 
each secondary tabulation, cards in these two groups 
can be combined by classes and rescaled for the cor- 
responding primary table on the district as a whole. 
Most primary tables of rank B will thus be produced 
without sorting cards separately for them. 

5. An Example of Primary Analysis 

The first step in primary analysis, the test of quality 
difference, has been shown by examples in Section 4. 
Further stages are demonstrated in the present section, 
and the approach to secondary analysis will be illus- 
trated in Section 6. 
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SCHEME OF ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIALS 

Findings from three cities recently studied will be 
used, taking one small district from each of the cities. 
District 1, the poorest, is located in a large middle Atlan- 
tic city; the others are taken from cities of less than a 
quarter-million population in the Northeast. The cities 
are not further identified because the districts selected 
are not necessarily typical of their low-grade areas 
generally. 

The districts will be treated as though they occurred 
in a single city, and analysis will be in terms of rank B 
charts or tables. Totals for these districts in scattered 
cities would be meaningless, and no interpretations of 
rank A will be made. Analysis will be based primarily 
on charts prepared from work tables. Some charts are 
omitted, since the purpose is not to show every detailed 
conclusion that could be drawn but to indicate the 
general method of attack and the sequence of interpre- 
tation. 




AN EXAMPLE OF PRIMARY ANALYSIS 
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FIGURE 22. THREE~CITY comparison: CONTROL TABULATION 


GRAPHIC PATTERN OF QUALITY 

Figure 21 shows the graphic pattern of quality (Chart 
0-B) for the three districts described above. In this 
case the graphic pattern is used not as a test of quality 
difference but for summary presentation of conditions 
in the three districts to be analyzed. For this purpose 
the median housing, dwelling and facilities scores have 
been graphed as previously explained. Here, however, 
values shown are absolute scores, not punching classes, 
and exact median values have been calculated. 

The graph shows district 1 to be definitely worse 
than the others, with median dwelling and facilities 
scores about twice those of district 2. Districts 2 and 3 
^ do not meet the rough test, discussed in Part I, for a 
/ clearance area (median facilities score of 50 points), but 
district 1, with median of 94 points for facilities, looks 
from this first indication like a definite candidate for 
slum clearance. 

Though district 1 shows much worse dwelling condi- 
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tions than the others, its environment is distinctly better. 
While the median environment score is not plotted on 
the graph it can be read approximately, as in Figure 20, 
by subtracting the dwelling score from the housing 
score. This indicates a median environmental penalty 
of approximately 50 points in district 1 as compared 
with about 70 points in the other two areas. Even this 
preliminary showing suggests that district 1 might be 
suitable for rehousing if it were to be cleared, but that 
rehabilitation of the other districts would perhaps be 
hampered by more severe deficiencies of environment. 

CONTROL TABULATION 

Aside from its primary purpose of recording the 
counts of dwellings for reference in later tables, the 
control tabulation supplies several kinds of information 
useful to the director both in supervising his staff and 
in interpreting the results. 

Control tables are not converted into chart form, and 
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FIGURE 23. THREE-CITY comparison: DESCRIPTION OF HOUSING 

tice is assumed in later charts presented here, which axe 
based on dwelling units only. 

Item B shows agreement in all districts between the 
number of punch cards processed and the number of 
units recorded in the Dwelling Serial List at' the, end of 
data collection. This indicates that no 'schedules or 
punch cards were mislaid during the processing phase; ' 
Item D shows substantial agreement in district 2 be- 
tween the Census count, of units and that of the current 
survey; for district '3' this item indicates that the speci- 
fied sample of 25 percent was carried out with good 
accuracy. In district I the current survey shows lO.per-' 
cent more units than reported by the 1940 Census. Un- 
less new construction is known to have occurred, this 
may suggest that conversion of dwellings into smaller 
units has been proceeding in this area. If true this may 
give rise to , problems in light housekeeping or other 
■small units where, over-sharing of sanitary or kitchen 
facilities is often prevalent. 
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the original work table (1-B) is shown as Figure 22. It 
gives the counts of dwelling and rooming units and 
shows the relation of the survey counts to those of the 
1940 Housing Census.^7 

The table pictures the relative size of these districts, 
by reference to items A-3 and C. Districts 1 and 3 each 
show about 400 dwelling units studied, but in district 1 
all units were enumerated while district 3 shows a 25 
percent sample of a district with 1,720 dwelling units. 

Next the table shows (item A-3) that rooming units 
were not surveyed in district 3 and that they do not 
occur to a significant degree in districts 1 and 2. In a 
typical study the rooming unit punch cards for districts 
such as 1 and 2 would be segregated and combined with 
those of other districts for later tabulation— probably of 
rank A for all rooming units in the survey. This prac- 

67 Sheets 2 and S of tliis table, omitted here, would give the cor- 
responding counts for structures (taken from the master punch 
cards) and the counts of .blocks and frontages from the environ- 
ments survey. 












































AN EXAMPLE OF PRIMARY ANALYSIS 
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FIGURE 24 . THREE-CITY COMPARISON: DESCRIPTION OF OCCUPANTS 


The breakdown of scores incomplete, item E at the 
bottom of the table, shows that vacancies run less than 
2 percent in all three districts. Vacant units, necessarily 
unscorable, account for over one-third of all the incom- 
pletely scored cases in districts 1 and 2. Since the other 
incompletely scored units account for less than 3 percent 
of the total punch cards in both these. districts, it is 
evident that there was no substantial difficulty with 
information refused or dwellings inaccessible because of 
chronic family absence. In the sampling study of district 
3, units unscorable for refusals or absence of the family 
could have been replaced from a reserve sample selected 
for this purpose. The absence of incomplete scores other 
than for vacancy indicates either that such replacements 
were made or that no refusals were encountered. 

DESCRIPTION OF HOUSING 

Figures 23 and 24 show the kinds of dwellings and 
households comprising these three areas; examination 
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of these charts may give leads both for interpreting the 
primary findings on quality and for planning the later 
secondary analysis. 

District 1 shows up in Figure 23 (Chart 2-B) as a 
neighborhood of single-family houses, while districts 2 
and 3 show a majority of two-or-more family structures, 
with tenements of three or more families strikingly pre- 
dominant in district 2. Alley or rear yard houses show 
significant concentration in district 1, and they may 
need investigation in district 3 as well. Districts 2 and 3 
have enough units in wood structures of three or more 
stories to suggest a study of fire hazards in these usually 
low grade structures.^s Basement units, however, will 
not require investigation in any of these districts. 

In district 1, no home ownership occurs, and rents 
are relatively high. The percentage of one and two room 
units is unusually great, suggesting that the previous 

68 So-called two and one-half story houses are not included in 
this classification. 
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FIGURE 25. THREE-CITY COMPARISON; DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL SCORES 


interpretation of conversions into light housekeeping 
suites since 1940 may be correct. The combination of 
small units and relatively high rents in district 1 will 
probably warrant analysis through secondary tabula- 
tions, to see whether rents are excessive for the quality 
of housing offered and whether legal requirements are 
being observed as fully as could be expected from those 
owners who have good rental revenue. 

The tenements of district 2 show generally low rents 
and a preponderance of units in the medium size range. 
In this area, which Figure 21 has shown to be substan- 
tially better than district 1, the problems of enforcement 
will presumably be less, but they may be complicated by 
the low level of rental income to owners. 

The most striking characteristic of district 3 is its high 
concentration of three-story wood buildings, in which 
analysis of specific fire hazards will certainly be justified. 
Rents here are about as high as in district 1, but apply 
to larger and better units. 
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DESCRIPTION OF OCCUPANTS 

Figure 24 (Chart 3-B) suggests definite problems in 
district 1. A majority of the families are nonwhite, and 
one-third of the households consist of seven or more 
persons. One-sixth of the units show doubled families. 
These factors, together with the small size of units 
and high rents previously noted, suggest that overcrowd** 
ing and discriminatory rents for Negro housing may be 
among the problems to be investigated. 

Large households in district 3 may foreshadow over- 
crowding there as well, but there is no Negro problem 
and doubling of families is negligible. 

In district 2 a small concentration of Negroes may 
call for analysis of their special problems. General over- 
crowding is hardly to be expected here, however, in view 
of the small household sizes and the normal range of 
unit sizes noted in Figure 23. 

Income data are lacking for districts 1 and 3, but in 
district 2 a median monthly income above |150 is shown, 
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FIGURE 26 . THREE-CITY COMPARISON: DISTRIBUTION OF BASIC DEFICIENCIES BY NUMBER 


reEecting full employment in a war-goods city, with 
many families temporarily having two or more wage 
earners. These income figures are probably a false guide 
to rent-paying ability in the post-war period. 

MEASURES OF QUALITY 

Total scores. Figure 25 (Chart 4-B) indicates the rela- 
tive importance of environmental and dwelling defi- 
ciendes. Total housing' scores could also be plotted on 
this chart from Table 4, but a clear picture is given by 
dwelling and' environmental 'scores alone. ■ 

Figure 21 showed that environmental scores are best 
in district I where dwelling conditions are poorest, but 
the present chart gives a fuller picture of these relation- 
ships. In district 1 over half of the units have an environ- 
ment which would fall in grade B or better with the 
standard range of 30 points for each quality grade, and 
only 5 percent would fall in grade E. District 3 shows 
a majority of unit^ in grade D or C environment, but 
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none in grade E, whereas one-third of those in district 
2 fall in this poorest classification. Pending study of 
specific environmental deficiencies, these summary re- 
sults strengthen the expectation that rehousing might 
successfully be carried out in district 1, while serious 
obstacles to rehabilitation may be expected in at least 
the poorest third of district 2. 

Whereas the chart does not show the exact nature 
of either dwelling or environmental deficiencies, it 
establishes the extremely poor general character of 
dwellings in district 1. Almost two-thirds of the units 
have Dwelling Total Scores of 120 points or more, and 
about the same proportion of the district's area can 
be expected to fall in grade E for dwelling quality. 
Only about one-eighth of dwelling units in districts 2 
and 3 fall in this poorest part of the range. About 
half the units in district 2 and a third in district 3 
show scores from 60 to 119 points — characteristic of 
grades C and D in which extensive blight and wide- 
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spread problems of law enforcement can be expected. 

Basic deficiencies. Figure 26 (Chart 5-B) gives the dis- 
tribution of basic deficiencies, or prevalence of major 
substandard dwelling conditions. Previous charts have 
shown bad conditions in district 1, but here it becomes 
evident how phenomenally bad they are. No unit is free 
from basic deficiencies; 47 percent have five or more, 
and one-sixth have seven or eight basic deficiencies 
apiece! Worse housing can perhaps be found in some 
American cities, but it is doubtful. 

District 2, with 70 percent of its units substandard 
(SO percent having no basic deficiency), will compare 
roughly with the grade D appraisal areas of the New 
Haven study. Only 8 percent of the units have as many 
as four basic deficiencies, and the heart of the problem 
here is obviously the 38 percent of units with two or 
more basic deficiencies apiece. Presumably a consider- 
able proportion of the 32 percent with only one basic 
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deficiency could be brought up to a fair contemporary 
standard by measures short of legal action or removal of 
the families. A corrective program for a district such as 
this would be addressed to conditions which might go 
almost unnoticed in the first attack on district 1 . 

District 3, which was shown by Figure 25 to have 
smaller dwelling penalties than district 2, has neverthe- 
less a greater concentration of substandardness, with 
56 percent of units showing two or more basic deficien- 
cies as compared with 38 percent for district 2. The 
reason for this anomaly should be found; perhaps it 
will lie in severe overcrowding, for district 3 like district 
1 has a high percentage of large households. 

Dwelling subtotal scores. The concentration of occu- J 
pancy problems anticipated for districts 1 and 3 is 
shown in Figure 27 (Chart 6-B). Penalty scores of 30 
points or over in the occupancy group cannot be incur- 
red except where overcrowding is extreme; a majority 
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FIGURE 28. THREE-CITY COMPARISON: BISTRIBUHON OF BASIC DEFICIENCIES BY TYPE 


of units in district 1 and over one-third of those in dis- 
trict 3 show scores of this order. In district 2 such over- 
crowding is a minor problem, as was anticipated from 
the earlier charts. ' 

Facilities scores further refine the previous indications 
of extremely bad conditions of district 1. Eighty-five per- 
cent, of the units havC' scores at least ten points in ex- 
cess of the 50' points which have, been cited as,, a rough 
measure of dwellings which usually cannot be rehabili- 
tated. . . 

Maintenance scores of 30 points and over can be taken 
as an index of deficiencies in upkeep which may warrant 
official intervention. Over 40 percent and 30 percent of 
dwellings in districts 1 and 2, respectively, show the 
scores in this range, indicating that health and building 
departments will have a considerable problem of law 
enforcement on sanitation and repairs. Markedly smaller 
maintenance penalties in district 3 are due in part to 


the fact that some of the schedule items on maintenance 
had not been developed at the time that district was 
studied. No significance can therefore be attached to the 
maintenance findings there. 

TYPES OF DEFICIENCY 

To graph the salient findings of dwelling and environ- 
ment deficiency Tables 8 and 9, even in condensed 
form, will usually require two sheets apiece for Charts 
8 and 9. Only one sheet of these results is presented here. 
Figure 28 (Chart 8-B) gives the distribution of the ten 
basic deficiencies which occur to a significant degree in 
these three districts. 

An extreme problem of overcrowding abatement is 
indicated in district 1, where all three basic deficiencies 
for occupancy show incidence of 28 to 44 percent. Less 
but still serious overcrowding is evident in district 3, 
where more than a quarter of the units show over one 
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and one-liaif' persons' per room.^ Conditions in district 
3 appear to be somewiiat relieved by room sires larger 
than in the' other districts: while 21 percent of the units 
, show an excessive number of persons per sleeping room, 
only 7 percent show sleeping area of less than 40 square 
feet per person,?® 

As to facilities, district 1 seems hopeless for rehabili- 
tation, even without considering the nonbasic deficien- 
' des~which would add many counts to the indictment. 
Who will contend that dwellings can be brought up to 
a modern standard on any economic basis when 72 per- 
cent of them have no bath on the premises, 69 percent 
have shared or outside toilets, 51 percent have no elec- 
tricity, and 48 percent have no water inside the unit? 
A major safety hazard appears for the district in the 23 
percent of units lacking dual egress. This condition, 
resulting from many small second floor units with a 
single stair and no fire escape, is one which can cause 
the death of occupants. If these dwellings are to remain 
in use this defect should be remedied at once, regardless 
of what is done about the others. 

These deficiencies of district 1 take on added sig- 
nificance when it is recalled that rents there are con- 
siderably higher than in the other districts, with about 
one-quarter of the units renting for |30 or more per 
month. It would seem fair to judge that landlords are 
widely profiteering on these predominantly Negro fam- 
ilies, and that correction of basic defects should be 
ordered (where these are structurally possible) in build- 
ings not marked for early demolition. 

In districts 2 and 3 defects of sanitary facilities and 
hazardous egress are much less widespread, though 26 
and 21 percent of units are without bath and 13 and 16 
percent have shared or outside toilets. In district 2, 31 
percent of units show heating facilities grossly inade- 
quate for a northern climate, and such a condition 
should be a matter of concern for the health or building 
department, whichever has jurisdiction over provisions 
for heating. 

In all three districts, a third to half the units show a 
degree of disrepair which would indicate that correc- 
tion orders by the building, health or fire departments 
are needed, 

6, An Example oj Secondary Analysis 

Secondary analysis by types of housing can be dem- 
onstrated with descriptive Chart 2-B of the primary 
analysis (Figure 23, above) as a starting point. General 
interpretations will be made of districts 1 and 2 (omit- 
ting district 3), and a complete plan of tabulation in 
Secondary Series 1 will be derived for them. Secondary 

^ This means, for instance, seven persons, not six, in a four-room 
unit; or at least ten persons in six rooms. 

70 A second sheet of this chart, giving nonbasic deficiencies, 
would show, however, another 20 percent of units with only 40-49 
square feet per person. 
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analysis in Series 2, by characteristics of occupants, will 
be omitted from this demonstration. Such analysis would 
use a similar approach from Chart 3-B. 

SECONDARY TEST OF QUALITY DIFFERENCE 

Chart 2-B (Figure 23) gives characteristics for which 
quality difference should be tested. Both districts 1 and 
2 have a significant concentration of, tenement (multi- 
family) structures, and the quality of these should be 
compared with that of nontenements. District 1 shows 
over a fourth of its dwelling units in alley or rear yard 
locations, and these should be compared with dwellings 
having a normal relation to the street. In district 2, 
almost a fourth of the units are located in wood struc- 
tures of three stories or more— a type in which speci- 
fic fire hazards and deterioration may warrant special 
analysis. In both districts a test for quality in low and 
higher rent dwellings should be made. 

The factor selected for test is Dwelling Total Score— 
the broadest measure of dwelling quality. Other factors 
might also be chosen, depending on the purpose of the 
study or on findings of primary analysis. For instance, 
if the study were specifically directed to a program of 
slum clearance, with broader purposes subordinated, 
the test might be made in terms of facilities scores alone. 

Or if the primary analysis had shown that overcrowding 
was the problem of greatest general concern, occupancy 
scores might be featured in secondary tests of quality 
difference. 

In the present case the test is made for both districts 
by tabulating Dwelling Total Scores (with range-graph) 
for dwelling units in the descriptive groupings indi- | 
cated above: tenement and nontenement units, and ^ 
units renting below and above f 20 per month. For dis- 
trict 1 rear structures are tested against those on the 
street; and for district 2 units in wood structures of ^ 
three stories and over are compared with units in all 
other structures. 

RESULTS AND INTERPRETATION.* DISTRICT 1 

Results are given (in terms of the range graphs only) 
in Figure 29.?^ Rear dwellings of district 1 are so much 
worse than others that further analysis is not necessary 
to show these as the heart of the problem in this gener- 
ally very poor district. A tabulation of the number of . 
basic deficiencies for rear and street structures might be 
useful, however, to clinch the case for demolition of 
these poorest dwellings (Table i5-B); or a showing of 
selected deficiencies in rear structures alone might be 
sufficient (Table 18-B). 

71 In practice, the full tabulation of scale readings and percentage ^ 
distributions is made in columns c and d of the Tabular Form. 

These give the basis for the range graphs, which are then tran- 
scribed onto separate sheets without the tabular data, to permit 
several comparisons on a single sheet. The tabulations of this test 
become a part of the full secondary tables under the appropriate 
subject o£ analysis. Tabulations underlying the present chart, for 
instance, would become part of Table 14-B. 
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FIGURE §9. THREE-CITY COMPARISON: SECONDARY TEST OF QUALITY DIFFERENCE 
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f ^ 

District 1 shows the condition, unusual in this region, 
of nontenements worse than tenements, due to a con- 
centration of the lowest type of one- and two-family 
dwellings on alleys and interior courts. Secondary analy- 
sis of conditions in these types of dwellings will clearly 
be needed. If the prevalence of basic deficiencies is de- 
sired as a general measure. Table 15-B will supply the 
picture. If the relative seriousness of facilities, main- 
tenance and occupancy defects will supply a guide to 
policy of the sponsors, Table 16-B should be specified. 

If the purpose is to discover and correct particular 
deficiencies within the jurisdiction of sponsoring agen- 
cies, a selected list of appraisal items can be analyzed 
^ through Table 18-B, 

In both districts, low rent dwellings show the cus- 
tomary excess of penalty scores over higher rent dwell- 
ings, though it is worthy of note that in district 1 the 
penalty scores are nearly twice as high in both rent 
brackets as in district 2. In both places it may be useful 
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to tabulate the degree of substandardness (number of 
basic deficiencies) by class of rent (Table 15-B), even 
though Chart 5-B (Figure 26) has shown that all units 
in district I are substandard. Tabulations of Dwelling 
and Environment Total Scores (Table I4-B) by class of 
rent would indicate the relative importance of dwelling 
and environmental defects in various parts of the rent 
range, and Table 16-B, giving a distribution of the 
subtotal dwelling scores, would indicate the relative 
importance of facilities, maintenance and occupancy 
defects by class of rent. Analysis of selected dwelling 
deficiencies (Table 18-B) by class of rent would offer 
a guide to enforcement based on economic ability of 
the landlord. 

SUGGESTED PLAN OF SECONDARY TABULATION 
FOR DISTRICT 1 

In summary then, a rather wide body of information 
for policy-making purposes would be obtained, and 
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with moderate outlay of tabulatioii time, by making all 
or part of the, following tables and their corresponding 
charts: 

' Table 14 B: Distribution of Total Scores (Housing, 
Dwelling, Environment) Tabulated by 
Units by Class of Rent 

Table 15-B: Number of Basic Deiciencies Tabulated 
' by Units in Tenement and Nontenement 
Structures' 

“ Number of Basic Deficiencies Tabulated 
by Units in Rear and Street Structures 
" Number of Basic Deficiencies Tabulated 

by Units by Class of Rent 

Table 16-B: Distribution of Dwelling Subtotal Scores 
(Facilities, Maintenance, Occupancy) 
Tabulated by Units in Tenement and 
Nontenement Structures 
** Distribution of Dwelling Subtotal Scores 
(Facilities, Maintenance, Occupancy) 
Tabulated by Units by Class of Rent 

Table 18-B: Specific Dwelling Deficiencies?^ Tabu- 
lated by Units in Tenement and Non- 
tenement Structures 

** “ Specific Dwelling Deficiencies Tabulated 

by Units in Rear and Street Structures 
“ ** Specific Dwelling Deficiencies Tabulated 

by Units by Class of Rent 

With marginal punch cards, one clerk could sort the 
cards and make all the secondary tables listed above in 
six or seven days for 1,000 dwelling units, assuming that 
about 10 of the 30 deficiencies were selected for Table 
18-B. 

72 Table 18-B could well be a partial tabulation, covering only 
those deficiencies in which the sponsors have particular interest— 
perhaps die deficiencies which they have legal powers to correct. 


RJESUI-TS AND TABULATION PLAN FOR DISTRICT g 

Quality of tenements and nontenements in district 2 
has a reverse pattern from that of district L Tenement 
and nontenement conditions will, however, need analy- 
sis in the same fashion as adopted, for. district L'The w 
same is true of conditions by class of rent, with the added 
factor that in district 2 owner-occupied dwellings, which 
do not occur in the other area, would be tabulated. 

The test of difference shows, substantially identical 
overall quality in three-story wood and other structures 
in district 2. Clearly no broad analysis based on this 
distinction is worth while. 

A plan of secondary analysis for district 2 would 
parallel that of district i except that tabulations by 
rear and street structures would be omitted. A limited 
tabulation for three-story wood structures alone, cover- 
ing selected deficiencies related to fire hazards, might 
be justified: means of egress, dark halls, and daylight 
obstruction (which gives an indirect measure of con- ■ 
flagration hazard among wood buildings), since these 
characteristics may contribute to the slightly higher 
penalty scores shown for this type of structure. Such a 
tabulation would be specified as part of Table 18-B., 

INTERPRETATION OF SECONDARY TABLES 

The range graphs and other chart materials from 
tabulations such as those outlined above will ordinarily 
reveal many conditions and relationships from which 
the sponsors' program can be shaped, and concerning 
some of which immediate action will be indicated. A few 
such interpretations are sketched in Chapter III of Part' 

I, and others are suggested in Chapter VI of this manual. ' 
Practice in such interpretation can be gained with the 
consultant by constructing secondary tables and charts' 
from his demonstration punch cards. 
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Chapter VI 

PUTTING THE RESULTS TO WORK 


A written report will usually be required to present 
the findings to sponsoring agencies and perhaps for 
general publication. Such a report is not the ultimate 
goal of a study but merely a means to the end of secur- 
ing the remedies needed. Since the character and scale 
of a report will be largely determined by the objectives 
of a particular study and by the composition of the 
^ sponsoring group, no set pattern for it will be offered 
here. The present chapter, however, points out certain 
mechanics of reporting which the Committee has found 
helpful, and it highlights broader questions to be con- 
sidered both in writing a report and in following it up 
with programs of action. 

1. Organization of a Report 

GENERAL CRITERIA 

A basic test of any report is whether it is addressed 
to a clear purpose in terms of the policies and programs 
to be affected. It should be written with a definite group 
of readers in mind, whether these be the principals of 
the sponsoring agencies, some other special group or the 
^ general public. Text should be simple and free from 
# technical jargon. The organization should provide clear 
chapters or other subdivisions, reflected in a table of 
contents from which the reader can readily find his way 
into any part of the report which particularly interests 
him. Charts, maps and photographs should be used to 
the extent that will speed telling the story, but they do 
not take the place of thoughtful text. 

The director who does not have experience in writing 
reports may find that a few dollars spent on editorial 
criticism or on typographic advice will be an excellent 
investment, making the difference between an ineffect- 
ive report and one that commands attention. 

■ SUMMARY, OF EINBINGS; EXPLANATION 
^ OF APPRAISAL METHOD 

A summary of findings and recommendations at the 
beginning of a report is usually desirable. This should 
be as short as possible, giving only the end results, not 
the full reasoning behind them. The reader who believes 
the job a good one may accept the findings without go- 
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ing farther; he who challenges the study can find his 
answers in the fuller text that follows. 

A chapter explaining the appraisal method may be 
advisable, since the concept of scoring and the method 
of doing so will be unfamiliar to most readers. Explan- 
atory materials given in Part I or in the early chapters 
of Parts II and III may of course be quoted or para- 
phrased for this purpose. 

SEQUENCE OF PRESENTATION 

Presentation of the detailed findings might follow the 
sequence used for the New Haven survey in Part I, 
where results of the primary analysis were set forth to 
give the extent and location of the problem before con- 
sidering remedial programs, but special interests of 
sponsoring groups may warrant a different arrangement. 
It is a matter of choice whether the primary findings be 
presented as in Part I, with dwelling and environmental 
results preceding those for total housing quality, or 
whether these should be reversed with the broad results 
for housing quality presented first. The latter scheme is 
recommended, since it summarizes the results of the 
entire study in one map and related tables.73 These 
broad results can then be broken down into their com- 
ponent scores as appropriate for the scale of the report. 

MAPS 

A small number of maps will usually suiSce if tables 
and charts (a less expensive form of presentation) are 
organized to tell their share of the story. In several re- 
ports it has been found sufficient to give Only four or 
five maps: one each for housing, dwelling and environ- 
mental quality, with a supplementary map or two on 
slum clearance areas or on some other problem of 
special local interest. Additional maps might be justi- 
fied in an ambitious report, showing distribution of 
subtotal scores for facilities, maintenance and occu- 
pancy, and all or part of the corresponding subtotal 
scores of the environmental survey. Maps of descriptive 

73 In Part I, dwelling results were presented first because dwell- 
ing quality grades were determined from basic deficiencies rather 
than penalty scores, and called for separate explanation of this 
special practice. 
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characteristics, such as distribution of racial groups or 
of the various types of dwellings, may be useful. Refined 
maps of this sort could be carried in an appendix unless 
they are considered essential to an understanding of 
the main text. An appendix is also ordinarily the place 
for elaborate tables, facsimiles of schedules, details of 
the rating scale, and similar materials of interest only to 
the critical reader. 

Presentation maps should ordinarily be prepared 
with a Mack and white indication rather than in color, 
as colored maps are difficult and costly to reproduce. 
Good black and white rendering of a five-part classifica- 
tion, which is about as many as the eye can readily take 
in, can be obtained by a well-studied scheme of cross- 
hatching, as illustrated in the map legends of Part I.74 

Maps should carry a north point or compass rose and 
a graphic scale. It is also desirable to show all wholly 
nonresidential blocks (parks, industry or business and 
institutions) by special indication. These features are 
illustrated in the maps of Part I. 

It is good practice to make all maps, even of the 
earliest sketch variety, in black and white indication, so 
they can be photostatted. 

Titles of presentation maps, tables and charts should 
be studied for simplicity, and the practice used in Part 
I may offer helpful suggestions. 

tABLES AND CHARTS 

Tables prepared on the standard Tabular Form are 
of course intended for working reference of the survey 
staff, and are too complex for presentation in a non- 
technical report. Presentation tables can usually be 
made by transcribing the column d values (and perhaps 
by combining stub classes) of work tables. Those inex- 
perienced in making tables will find help in Ray Ovid 
HalFs sound and highly readable ‘‘HandbooFof Tabu- 
lar Presentation.”75 It gives many practical hints for 
table layout and an excellent checklist of points to be 
watched for clarity of tabular materials. 

Charts on the Tabular Form may be used for presen- 
tation in a report, though a draftsman can make final 
graphs in more attractive form if cost is not an obstacle. 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

Pictures are most effective in a report on this type of 
appraisal, for they will show what conditions— interior 
as well as exterior— occur in any quality grade or in any 
part of the scoring range. Dwellings or blocks which will 
photograph well can be selected from the classes of 
punch cards containing the median or quartile values 
for the type of rating to be illustrated. 

74 Schemes of hatching, dotted patterns, etc., commercially avail- 
able in gummed transparent sheets may or may not save drafting 
time, but 'their patterns seldom give a clear graphic build-up of 
weights from class to class. Manual rendering of the scheme used 
in' Part t- is 'Urged. 

75 Ronald Press Company, New York, 1943. 
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A dwelling unit on the fourth floor incurs a penalty 
score of loS points for facilities. 

This five-room unit offers its occupants: 

inadequate means of egress from a firetrap structure 
toilet outside the dwelling unit and shared by two 
units 

no bath on premises 
no piped hot water 
no laundry tub or wash basin 
two rooms of substandard area 
three rooms without installed heat 
two rooms without closets 
excessive stair-climb from street 

The environmental penalty score for the block contain- 
ing this structure is 75 points, reflecting: 
overcrowding of the land by buildings 
general intermixture of residence and business uses 
location on heavy traffic street with inadequate off- 
street play space 

excessive distance and traffic hazard involved in 
reaching elementary schools, playgrounds and 
parks. 


FIGURE 30 . AN ILLUSTRATION' t)F THE 
MEANING OF SCORES^^ 

Photographs of dwelliiigs can be shown with their 
appraisal forms or with notes explaining penalty scores 
in terms of the chief deficiencies. An example is given 
in Figure 30. 

REPRODUCTION 

The method of printing a report may have an impor- 
tant effect on the amount of graphic material than can 
be used. Conventional methods of printing from type 
call for photo-engravings of all illustrations, often at a 
greater cost per page than for text. Photo-offset methods, 
however, permit the use of line maps and charts without 
special engraving and at the same cost as text. Even with 
offsetting, photographs, wash drawings or other halftone 
material will cost more per page than text. 

7 ^ Adapted from ‘‘Does Bayside Need Rebuilding?/' report of the 
Committee to the Portland, Maine, City Planning Board and 
Health Department, March, 1944. 
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2. Questions of Broad Policy 

Suggested below are basic considerations which may 
help in. determining both the content of a report and 
the emphasis in follow-up programs of sponsor agencies. 

POLICIES BASED ON GLASSIFICATION OF AREAS 

Designation of possible clearance areas—illustrated in 
Figure 7 of Part I—shonld not be left simply as a recom- 
mendation in a report. Effort should be made to have 
such classifications recognized, as the basis of official 
policy. Where a logical sequence of clearance (and de- 
sirable re-use) of the worst slum areas can be agreed 
upon by enforcement and planning agencies, and the 
decisions thus reached can be ratified by some formal 
action, a notable clarification of various official pro- 
grams should result. 

If it can be similarly agreed that other areas do not 
warrant demolition but call for special enforcement of 
legal standards, inspection programs will gain effective- 
ness. Above this level, some neighborhoods might be 
designated as warranting periodic resurveys to deter- 
mine whether a downward trend is evident. 

NEEDS OF POPULATION GROUPS 

Interpretation of the rehousing need should focus 
attention on the problems of low income groups (if 
income has not been surveyed, rent levels may some- 
times be taken as an indication of income status). Special 
housing problems of Negroes or other minority race 
groups should be set forth. Conditions of crowding 
among large families (and perhaps the problems of 
those who live in small light housekeeping units) may 
suggest the need, in a rehousing program, for special 
attention to large or small dwelling units as a matter 
of policy and as a problem of design. 

RETISION OF OFFICIAL HOUSING STANDARDS 

Few cities possess ordinances or other legal instru- 
ments which cover the basic requirements of decent 
housing in clear or reasonably comprehensive fashion. 
A most useful result of a study might be to point out 
the need for general revision of regulations to deal with 
the problems which the survey has shown to be wide- 
spread. Occupancy regulations based on the outmoded 
concept of cubic space will call for revision to the more 
realistic basis of floor area, and perhaps the legal myth 
that children require only half as much space as adults 
might be exploded in this process. If present regula- 
tions deal primarily with tenements and impose few 
requirements on existing one- and two-family struc- 
tures, findings might be analyzed to show whether the 
base of regulation should be broadened to include these 
smaller dwellings. Inadequate regulations for rooming 
houses may also need revision. 

Aside from plugging specific gaps in existing regula- 


tions, consideration might be given to broad standards 
for various kinds of official action.' Agreement might be 
sought as to conditions which would justify demolition 
of individual structures. A higher standard might be 
required for continued occupancy of any dwelling, with 
definite minimum requirements as to facilities, main- 
tenance and space in- relation to family size. Relief agen- 
cies might subscribe to a minimum standard below 
which they would refuse to pay their full scale of rent- 
assistance, and eligibility for admission to publicly 
assisted housing projects could be related to these other 
official standards. 

Attempts might also be made to secure adoption of 
a policy that properties below a certain standard which 
revert to the city for tax delinquency would be demol- 
ished or otherwise taken off the market .77 

Basic deficiencies as specified in Chapter II provide 
exact statements of substandard conditions, and these 
could be taken as a starting point in framing standards 
for official purposes. An emergency or other low stand- 
ard should disregard some of the basic defidendes, but 
one intended to be adequate might require that houses 
be free from all the basic deficiencies and perhaps also 
from certain other dwelling or environmental defects. 

ORGANIZATION FOR ENFORCEMENT 

A practical result of the study may be to demonstrate 
the need for more effective inspection and enforcement. 
An interdepartmental board for review of enforcement 
action-used with good effect in several cities— might be 
considered. Analysis may show that manpower available 
among the several inspection agencies would suffice to 
cover the critical areas if energies were better directed 
and waste motion or overlapping efforts elimihated. 
Results which show that poor conditions exist beyond 
the problem areas generally recognized (or in types of 
dwellings not covered by existing regulations) might be 
used to support requests for enlarged inspection staffs. 

5. Specific Programs 

rehousing; treatment of clearance AREAS 

In most studies a major emphasis will be the problem 
of rehousing in areas to be cleared: what are the amounts 
of housing needed, what types of families should be ac- 
commodated, what is the desirable cost range for new 
housing, and who can provide such facilities? For clear- 
ance areas, consideration may also be needed in regard 
to interim enforcement policies pending demolition. 
Presumably no effort would be made to bring these 
dwellings up to a generally satisfactory standard, but 
stop-gap enforcement may be desirable concerning such 
matters as safe means of egress and basic sanitary haz- 

77 Tax officials have suggested in one city that assessed values of 
all dwellings in low grade areas should be critically reviewed in 
the light of quality findings of this appraisal method. 
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ards. In some cities tlie question has been raised whether 
■a regulation should be adopted to prevent new dwelling 
construction or general improvements in such areas, 
prior to demolition. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT MEASURES 

Attention should be focussed on problems of enforce- 
ment in substandard areas where clearance is not justi- 
fied. Legal violations in such areas should be followed 
up, and vacation or demolition of the worst individual 
dwellings considered. Limited replanning measures for 
these neighborhoods would be another proper consid- 
eration of a detailed report. 

Often the appraisal data will indicate the nature of 
specific enforcement drives needed, such as intensive 
fire department inspection of buildings which show de- 
fective egress, health department campaigns against 
defective toilets or rat infestation, correction by the 
building department of dark public halls, abatement of 
hazards arising from mixed dwelling and nonresidential 
uses, or immediate vacation of the poorest basement and 
alley dwellings. Where overcrowding of dwellings is gen- 
eral, abatement will be a special concern of the health 
department, though new housing may be required. 

In some cities useful results have been achieved by 
drives aimed at educating tenants or owners as to im- 
provements possible through simple types of repair and 
inexpensive clean-up measures. 

CONSERVATION 

If the study reveals considerable areas of mediocre 
but not substandard housing, emphasis may be put on 
possibilities of modernization and neighborhood im- 
provement at the hands of property owners acting in 
their own self-interest. If real estate groups are not in- 
cluded among the sponsors of the study, their support 
of the findings could perhaps be enlisted by analysis 
directed to this problem. Sketch studies by the city 
planning commission staff might indicate the possibility 
of developing local playgrounds or other community 
open spaces, re-routing unnecessary traffic, or other 
measures which would improve the condition of such 
areas at relatively low cost, 

4 . Release of Findings to the Public 

Whether or not a report is produced for general cir- 
culation, much can be done to develop public support 
for the program developed as a result of the appraisal. 
Often at least one newspaper will assign a reporter to 
studv the data and prepare feature articles and photo- 
graphs of conditions found. A condensed version of the 
full report might be specially circulated to all city de- 
partment heads, members of the city council or board of 
aldermen, educators, clergymen and other civic leaders. 
Tn some cities, movies have been found effective, though 


these are usually not desirable unless someone with con- 
siderable skill is available to make and edit them. 

Local organizations such as men’s service or luncheon 
clubs, labor unions, church groups and women’s clubs 
will welcome good brief talks on the results, perhaps 
with lantern slides or large copies of maps and charts. 

Public school teachers or the faculty of a local uni- 
versity may be interested in the results for teaching 
purposes. In some cities even the children in elementary 
schools have carried out simple studies of housing con- 
ditions in their own neighborhoods, with suggestions 
such as might be supplied by the survey director. 

These or similar devices for spreading awareness of 
the local housing problem should be brought to the 
attention of' the sponsors in a general report. A correct- 
ive program will take money and meet resistance; it 
can have no better assurance of success than an educated 
public opinion. 

5. Special Uses of the Data 

Where the survey is based on complete enumeration 
rather than sampling, the punch cards or appraisal 
forms can be used for a variety of case studies after serv- 
ing broader purposes of the original appraisal. Manage- 
ment staffs of several housing authorities have indicated 
a desire for the data on individual dwellings, for use 
in reviewing the eligibility of families who apply for 
admission to housing projects. Rent allowances for reci- 
pients of relief or old age assistance might be based on 
the appraisal findings for the dwellings concerned. Social 
work agencies might be influenced in judging the hous- 
ing needs of client families which include victims of 
tuberculosis, rheumatic fever or cardiac impairment. 

The mere fact that data exist in convenient form to 
serve the purposes of numerous agencies could give rise 
to new types of broad studies with real practical value. 
It is not inconceivable, to take only one instance, that 
punch card data on family composition in slum areas 
mieht be studied jointly by architects and sociologists 
to further the design of homes best suited to the sizes 
and age- and sex-composition of families to be rehoused. 

In view of such possibilities for secondary use of the 
data, it may be worth while to make the punch cards 
and other materials of the study available in some cen- 
tral place. Preservation of these data in the office of a 
sponsoring agency would perhaps be sufficient, but 
where broad interest exists in housing problems a sep- 
arate central registry may be needed to avoid distrac- 
tion or unreasonable burdens for the staff of any one 
sponsor. Punch cards should not be made available 
without proper safeguards on their use. Safeguards 
should cover not only policv but mechanics, and some 
clerk familiar with handling the cards should be desig- 
nated to make tabulations for special purposes after the 
original study. 
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Appendix A-1 

DETAILED ESTIMATES OF COST AND DURATION 


A Procedure for Estimating and Cost Control 

Set fortii below is a procedure by which the director 
caE make cost estimates sufficiently accurate for budget- 
ing in advance of the consulting period, as discussed in 
Chapter I, Section 3. While it is usually not essential to 
make an estimate in such detail prior to the consultant's 
arrival, it should be made not later than during his 
visit, as it gives the only sound basis for administrative 
control during execution of the study. Whenever made, 
the detailed estimate involves four steps. 

First, the conditions of the proposed study are com- 
pared with conditions assumed in the normal time 
allowances for each operation, and necessary local ad- 
justments are made in these allowances. 

Second, the number of man-weeks required for field 
inspection and for all clerical functions— the major 
operations— is computed for the number of dwelling 
units to be covered by the study. 

Third, the number of man-weeks derived in the pre- 
vious step is translated into a stafiE size and duration 
suitable to the study. Supervisory time and training time 
are computed in relation to staff size and duration. This 
Ahird step provides a complete schedule of personnel 
requirements in man-weeks. It provides also a time 
schedule for all operations in calendar weeks. It is this 
time schedule which forms the basis for administrative 
control during the study. By checking progress period- 
ically in relation to the estimated duration of field and 
office operations, conformance to the budget can be 
closely controlled. 

Finally, the personnel requirements are translated 
into dollar costs by applying local rates of pay, and costs 
for materials are computed in accordance with Appen- 
dix A-2. Allowances for consulting service and a con- 
tingency reserve complete the total estimated cost. 

These four steps are illustrated by specimen calcula- 
tions for a study of 5,000 dwelling units. 

Step 1: Adjusting Personnel Time Allowances 
to Local Operating Conditions 

Before personnel requirements for the several opera- 
tions can be figured, it must be determined whether 
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local operating practices will be sufficiently in line with 
those assumed in the normal time allowances to justify 
using the standard allowances, or whether these allow- 
ances should be adjusted for special conditions of the 

study. 

THE NORMAL TIME ALLOWANCES 

Figure A1 lists the seven basic operations in a dwell- 
ing survey, shows the personnel involved in each opera- 
tion, and gives the normal time allowance for each, 
based on experience in surveys thus far conducted. The 
personnel requirements of a particular study are calcu- 
lated from these data, with adjustment if necessary as 
discussed below. 

Operations 1 and 7. Administrative preparation for 
the study and final preparation of a report carry lump 
sum time allowances, since the time required for these 
operations will depend less on the size of the study than 
on the efficiency and skill of the director. Allowances 
given in Figure A1 for operations 1 and 7 should suffice 
for studies up to 5,000 dwelling units or so in the hands 
of a director with administrative experience and the 
ability to write a report. These allowances should be 
increased if the study is much larger than 5,000 dwelling 
units or if the director is inexperienced. In the former 
case, the increase required will not be in direct relation 
to the added size of the study, and decreasing increments 
can be used for additional thousands of dwelling units. 

Operations 3 and 5. The work of inspection and cleri- 
cal staffs is treated in terms of man-weeks (5i4 day 
week assumed) per 1,000 dwelling units.^ Allowance is 
made for the necessary breaking-in period through 
slower rates of speed for the first thousand dwelling 
units. Rates given in Figure A1 for operations 3 and 5 
are based on considerable experience in studies to date, 
and the allowances given should prove adequate under 
the standard operating conditions assumed. It is these 
operations, however, comprising the bulk of personnel 
cost, in which local changes from the standard operating 
conditions may have the greatest effect on total cost. For 

* Allowances for field work include field checking at the rate o! 
10 percent; in other words, 1,100 inspections per 1,000 dwelling 
units. The consultant can provide further breakdowns of allow- 
ances for operations S and 5, as a guide to administrative control 
during execution of the study. 
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this reason both the standard conditions and the effects 
of varying these are further explained five paragraphs 
below. 

Operation 2, Training of the field staff is allowed for 
at the rate of one week per inspector, which is ample to 
cover two days or so of practice enumeration after the 
training sessions. The total number of man-weeks re- 
quired will of course depend on the size of field staff, 
usually determined in Step 3. 

Operation 4. The allowance for one field supervisor 
per eight to ten inspectors has not been tested, for no 
study conducted with the method to the date of writing 
has employed a field crew large enough to require a full- 
time chief inspector. It is probable that a chief inspector 
or leader of a squad of eight to ten persons could enu- 
merate some schedules in addition to his supervisory 
duties— or could at least accomplish part of the field 
checking needed. In either case the charge to operation 
4 would be reduced. It also seems likely that in a well- 
run larger study one full-time field supervisor could 
handle the work of more than ten inspectors if he were 
not responsible for field checking. 

In a study with a field crew of less than eight inspec- 
tors, no separate full-time field supervisor need be pro- 
vided for, and operation 4 will be represented by some 
fractional allowance of the time of one of the regular 
inspectors— and perhaps also by an additional allowance 


of one-sixth to one-fifth of the director's time after the 
period of his full-time supervision in the first weeks of 
the study (see operation 6). 

Operation 6, The director’s general supervision of 
field and office work is shown in Figure Ai to require his 
full time for four weeks at the beginning of operations 
3 and 5, with a fraction of his time thereafter for the 
duration of these operations. The allowance of four 
weeks of Ml time at the outset is necessarily based on 
the experience of surveys conducted without benefit of 
the complete procedures in writing, and it may prove 
needlessly high for future studies which are well organ- 
ized with competent chief clerks and chief inspectors. 
Time required for part-time supervision of the director 
after the breaking-in period will of course depend to a 
considerable degree on the efficiency of the chief clerk 
and field supervisor, but one-fourth to one-third of the 
director’s time should ordinarily be ample. 

STANDARD CONDITIONS ASSUMED FOR DIRECT 
FIELD AND OFFICE OPERATIONS 

The normal allowances for enumeration and clerical 
work (operations 3 and 5 of Figure Al) are based on 
the operating conditions assumed below. If other condi- 
tions will apply to the proposed study, the allowances 
in Figure Al should be adjusted accordingly before 
using them as a basis for Step 2. 



FIGURE Al. SURVEY OPERATIONS, WITH NORMAL PERSONNEL TIME 

(Data for Step 1 of Cost Estimate) 

ALLOWANCES 

OPERAtlON 

PERSONNEL 

TIME ALLOWANCES 

1. 

Administrative preparation, consulting period: 

Director 

Chief Inspector 

Chief Clerk 

$ weeks (minimum)b 

1 week ** 

2 weeks “ 

t. 

Field training and practice enumeration: 

Chief Inspector 

Inspection staff 

1 week 

1 week per inspector 

s- 

Direct field operations (enumeration and field check): 
First 1,000 dwelling units 

Additional thousands, at 

Inspection staff 

17 man-weeks 
man-weeks 

4. 

Field supervision of operation § : 

Chief Inspectorc 

i leader per 8-10 inspectors 

5* 

Direct office operations (all phases of survey): 

First 1,000 dwelling units 

Additional thousands, at 

Clerical staffd 

17 man-weeks , 

13 man -weeks 

6 , 

General supervision of operations 3 to 5: 

Full-time, at outset 

Part-time, for duration 

Director 

4 weeks 

Set by duration; see Step 3 

7- 

Interpretation, preparation of report: 

Director 

Draftsman 

Stenographer 

4 weeks (minimum) 

3 weeks 

:v3We^^ " 


a For assumptions underlying these allowances, see text, Step 1. 

b Allowances marked (minimum) should suffice for surveys up to 5,000 dwelling units; allow decreasing increment for sub- 
stantially larger studies. 

c Or Squad Leaders. Includes Chief Clerk. 
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CALCULATION OF INSPECTION AND CLERICAL TIME 


Assumption 1: Time requirement for rooming units. 
It is assumed in the normal time allowances that; a) 
rooming units will comprise no more than a small per- 
centage of the total units to be surveyed; or that b) if 
rooming units are numerous they will be of a type 
specified below which will not materially affect the time 
required for enumeration or office operations on the 
dwelling schedules. 

Field and office costs should not be materially affected 
by small rooming units such as converted single-family 
houses of not over eight to ten rooms, and a concentra- 
tion of such units in the survey area can be disregarded 
in preliminary estimates. If, however, more than 10 per- 
cent of medium size or large rooming units (say of ten 
rooms or over) are anticipated, operations 3 and 5 should 
be estimated separately for rooming units and family 
dwelling units, according to the proportion of each 
anticipated. The standard allowances will of course be 
used for dwelling units. For medium sized rooming 
units (say ten to twenty rooms per unit) increase the 
allowance for operation 3 by 25 to 50 percent; for large 
commercial rooming units (say twenty rooms or more 
apiece) increase the allowance for operation 3 by 50 per- 
cent to 75 percent. In either case, increase the allowance 
for operation 5 by one- third of the percent of increase 
used for operation 3. 

Assumption 2: Reporting of legal violations. It is 
assumed that violations of local ordinances or other 
official regulations are not to be reported or processed 
for follow-up action within the time chargeable to this 
appraisal. 

If the customary legal inspection is to be combined 
with field work of this appraisal, add to the allowance 
for operation 3 one-third to one-half the time per dwell- 
ing unit required for the customary legal inspection. 
This small allowance should be justified by the fact that 
many of the observations will be common to both 
inspections. 

If it is intended that the clerical staff of the survey 
shall receive the inspectors* notices of violation (or 
similar records of the legal inspection) and shall handle 
the routing of these to the departments concerned (or 
take other follow-up action), an additional allowance 
must be made for operation 5. Requirements here will 
vary according to the operations required of the clerk; 
previous local experience with inspection and viola- 
tion form should be the guide. 

Assumption 3: Tabulation from marginal punch cards. 
It is assumed that tabulation of the findings will be 
done from marginal punch cards by the clerical staff of 
the survey under supervision of the director, not from 
machine punch cards by a separate crew. 

If machine tabulation is to be used, reduce the allow- 
ance for operation 5 by 50 percent and credit the saving 
as a reserve to pay the cost of card-punching and tabula- 
tion by the machine crew. Final adjustments for this 
factor will be worked out with the consultant. 


Assumption 4: Use of standard and special (local) , 
schedule items. It is assumed that all of the items shown, 
on the standard printed schedules will be used, and that 
some local items may be added. ; 

The normal time allowances cover field and office 
operations for the supplementary appraisal item' on 
Daylight Obstruction (SI 6a) and the supplementary de- 
scriptive item on Household Composition and income 
(D13a), 

If it is proposed to omit either or both of. these sup- 
plementary items (or any other standard item of the 
schedules), preliminary estimates should disregard the 
possible cost savings. These will not be in proportion 
to the amount of information dropped. 

Possible additional costs for added local schedule 
items may also be disregarded in preliminary estimates: 
tolerance in the normal allowances will ordinarily cover 
such added items, and necessary minor adjustments in 
cost can be determined with the consultant. 

In short, the addition or dropping of a few schedule 
items should be disregarded in considering allowances 
for operations 3 and 5, and the normal allowances should 
be used until such time as the details of schedule changes 
can be discussed with the consultant. 

Step 2: Calculation of Inspection 
and Clerical Time Required 

The work of inspectors and clerks (operations 3 and 5) 
will be the chief item in the total cost. Step 2 consists of 
figuring the requirements for these types of personnel 
in terms of the total number of man-weeks required for 
the given number of units, using the standard or ad- 
justed allowances of Figure Al.^ Figure A2 gives these 

FIGURE A 2 . CALCULATION OF INSPECTION 
AND CLERICAL TIME REQUIRED 

(Step 2 of Cost Estimate) 

Specimen Survey: 5,000 Dwelling Units 


OPERATION MAN-WEJSKS 

3. Direct field operations (enumeration and 
field check): 

Inspection staff 

First thousand DU @ 17 man-weeks 17 

Four additional thousands @ 13^ man-weeks 54 
Total time o£ inspectors 71 

5. Direct office operations (ail phases): 

Clerical staff 

First thousand DU @ 17 man-weeks 17 

Four additional thousands @ 13 man- weeks 5* 

Total time of derks 69 


1 It is assumed that the number of units to be surveyed has been 
determined in the light of factors set forth in Chapter I, and that 
determination of the size of survey is not strictly part of the cost 
estimating process. It is recognized, however, that results of the 
cost estimate may reopen the question as to whether more or fewer 
units might be treated in the study. 
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FIGURE A3. TIME SCHEDULE, WITH PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS IN MAN-WEEKS 

(Step 3 of Cost Estimate) 

Specimen Survey: 5 flOO Dwelling Units; Scheme A, 5 Months Duration 


calculations for a hypothetical survey of 5,000 dwelling 
units, in which the standard operating conditions are 
assumed. The requirements are found to be 71 man- 
weeks of inspection time and 69 man-weeks of clerical 
time. A similar calculation would be made in terms of 
the local study, using different allowances if the operat- 
ing conditions are to vary from the standard basis as 
discussed under Step 1 above. 

Step 3: Scheduling Duration ^ Size of Stajf 
and Supervisory Time 

Knowing from Step 2 the number of man-weeks of 
inspection and clerical time required, the director can 
determine in Step 3 how large a staff is needed to accom- 
plish the work in a specified period—or conversely how 
long a staff of specified size will require to accomplish 


the task. Only when staff size and the duration of field 
and office work have thus been reconciled can overhead 
costs for training and supervision be determined. 

Step 3 expresses the personnel requirements for all 
operations, both in terms of the total man-weeks re- 
quired and as a calendar time schedule. The method of 
doing this is shown in Figure A3.3 

ORGANIZATION OF THE TIME SCHEDULE 

The operations and types of personnel involved com- 
prise the stub of Figure A3, The six left-hand columns 
are reserved for showing the man-weeks required for 
each type of personnel. The remaining columns are 

3 As indicated in the example, the calculations of Step 3 can 
conveniently be recorded on the standard Tabular Form, described 
in Chapter V. Copies of the form can be had for this purpose in 
advance of the consulting period, on request to the Committee on 
the Hygiene of Housing. 






























SCHEDULING DURATION AND SIZE OF STAFF 


used to express the calendar weeks of duration, two 
weeks being carried in a column.4 Entries in these col- 
umns show the number of persons to be assigned to each 
operation each week., 

DURATION OF THE MAJOR PHASES 

For the hypothetical study of 5,000 dwelling units a 
total duration of five months will be taken as desirable. 
Time is first reserved at beginning and end of this period 
for preparatory and 'final operations, and the re,mainder 
is allotted to direct field and office operations. 

Reference to Figure A1 (Step 1) shows three weeks 
as a proper allowance for administrative preparation 
(operation i), and three weeks at the beginning of the 
study are blocked out for this purpose. The director is 
shown full time during these three weeks, by entry of 
the figure 1 under Time Schedule, below the numerals 
for weeks 1, 2, 3. 

The second and third weeks of administrative prep- 
aration are assumed to be the consulting period. The 
chief clerk is therefore scheduled to be available full 
time for training during weeks 2 and 3. The chief in- 
spector is scheduled full time for week 2; during week 
3 he will be engaged with other inspectors in field train- 
ing (operation 2). 

Turning now to operation 7, Figure A1 indicates that 
a month or so at the end of the study should be reserved 
for interpretation of the tables and charts and for prep- 
aration of a report. All other operations should have 
been finished before this stage. Although the five mbnth 
period includes 22 weeks, all work will be scheduled for 
completion by week 21, to allow a cushion for last 
minute pressures and delays. Operation 7 is therefore 
shown in full swing during weeks 18-21 , with time sched- 
uled for the director, a draftsman and a stenographer. 

Fourteen calendar weeks (weeks 4 to 17 inclusive) are 
therefore available for direct field and office operations, 
and a staff is to be planned which can do the work in 
this period. 

SIZE OF INSPECTION AND CLERICAL STAFFS 

The basis of this determination is the figures pro- 
duced by Step 2: for the hypothetical study, 71 man- 
weeks of inspectors’ time and 69 man-weeks of clerical 
time. These figures are recorded on the Tabular Form 
for Step 3, as shown In the example opposite operations 
3 and 5 under Personnel Requirement. 

In the example, field operations have been scheduled 
for completion five weeks earlier than office operations. 
This is good practice in that it permits a smaller clerical 
staff than field staff and minimizes the problems of office 
space and office supervision during the overlapping 
stages of processing and analysis. Taking nine calendar 

4 If additional columns are needed to cover a study of longer 
duration than that illustrated, these can be provided by stapling a 
second Tabular Form at the right of the first. 
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weeks as the duration of field work, the 71, man-weeks 
needed for these operations are found to require a staff 
of eight inspectors, tapering off to seven at the close. 
This is recorded by entering the figure 8 under each of 
the weeks 4-11, and the figure 7 for week 12.5 

Distribution of the 69 man- weeks required for clerical 
work (operation 5) over the fourteen weeks assigned for 
this will require a maximum staff of six clerks. It is 
necessary to build such a clerical staff to its peak size 
from a smaller number at the outset, as illustrated in 
Figure A3, because full-scale processing and tabulation 
cannot be undertaken until a substantial group of sched- 
ules has been returned from the field. 

SUPERVISORY AND TRAINING TIME 

The determinations above have fixed the size of staff 
and the duration of field and office work, which in turn 
determine the man-week requirements for field training 
(operation 2) and the period of field and general super- 
vision (operations 4 and 6). 

One week of field training for each of the eight in- 
spectors accounts for the figures 8 opposite operation 2 
(once under Personnel Requirement: Inspection Staff; 
once under Time Schedule: Week 3). 

The inspection staff of eight is shown by Figure A1 
to justify one full-time supervisor, and the nine-week 
duration of field work establishes the nine man-weeks 
requirement for operation 4.*^ The chief inspector is also 
carried at one man-week for field training (operation 2, 
weeks). 

The director is scheduled full-time in general super- 
vision of field and office work (operation 6) for four 
weeks at the start of field and office operations (weeks 
4-7), as specified in Figure Al. Thereafter this super- 
vision should require only a fraction of his time, and 
it is so shown in the example. 

TOTAL PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 

The figures under Time Schedule, showing the num- 
ber of persons at work on each operation during each 
week, are totalled across the sheet to the left under 
Personnel Requirement. The Total Personnel Require- 
ment for each type of personnel is then entered in man- 
weeks at the bottom of the sheet. These figures, when 
multiplied by the rate of pay for each type of worker, 
give the personnel costs, to be presented in Step 4.'7 

5 An optional scheme, allowing for casualties as suggested in 
Chapter I, would be to schedule a crew of ten inspectors, nominally 
for seven weeks. One or two drop-outs could thus be absorbed 
without exceeding the nine weeks available for field work, and the 
need for training replacements would be avoided. 

6 Supervisory duties of the chief clerk are included in the basic 
allowance for operation 5, and need not be separately posted as in 
the case of field supervision by the chief inspector. 

7 No distinction is made in Step Z between the chief clerk and 
other clerks, though it is recogni 2 ed that the former should usually 
appear at a higher salary in the cost figures of Step 4. Salary com- 
putations will be based on the premise that the chief clerk will 
be the first hired and the last released. Thus in the example the 
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ALTERNATIVE TIME SCHEDULES cover the possibility that, local factors increasing cost 


It may be desirable to make two or three schemes of 
Step 3, allowing different durations to determine which 
is most economical in cost of supervision or will best 
utilize the number of clerks and inspectors available. 

As; noted in Chapter I, a large staff and minimum 
duration will be desirable if the director’s full time is 
to be charged' to the survey throughout the study rather 
than pro-rated on a part-time basis during the middle 
period, as assumed in the example. The same may tend 
to be true if office rent constitutes a significant charge 
against the study. 

Step 4: Estimate oj Total Cost 

This final step brings together personnel and other 
costs in summary form for review by sponsors of the 
study, as shown in Figure A4. 

PERSONNEL COST 

Total personnel requirements derived in Step 3 are 
translated into dollar cost by applying the local rates 
of pay for each position. 

GENERAL COST: MATERIALS 

These items are computed from data given in Appen- 
dix A-2, and are presented as shown in the example. 

GENERAL COST: CONSULTING SERVICE 

Cost of consulting service will be based on an estimate 
developed through correspondence with the Committee 
on the Hygiene of Housing. This figure will cover 
round-trip travel expense from New Haven, the con- 
sultant’s subsistence in the locality, and a per diem or 
lump sum fee for the consultant’s services. 

CONTINGENCY RESERVE 

In all cases where a detailed estimate is prepared by 
the director in advance of the consultant’s visit, a sub- 
stantial contingency allowance should be included, to 

chief clerk would be continuously on duty from week 2 (operation 
!) through week 17 , serving for a total of 16 weeks. Therefore the 
71 man-weeks of clerical time in the example represents 16 weeks 
at the chief clerk's salary rate and 55 weeks at the lower rate of 
other clerks. 


may have been overlooked. In no such case should the 
contingency allowance be less than 10 percent of the 
combined personnel and general cost (see Figure A4); 

FIGURE A4. ESTIMATE OF TOTAL COST OF 
DWELLING SURVEY 
(Step 4 of Cost Estimate) 

Specimen Survey: 5fi00 Dwelling Units j 
5 Months Duration 

Personnel Cost $7210 


Director (1) 

14 

man-weeks # $75 

I1050 

Chief Inspector (1) 

II 


" 45 

495 

Inspectors (8) 

79 

<4 u 

" 35 

*765 

Clerical Staff 

Chief Clerk (1) 

71 

16 

St it 

" 45 

720 

Clerks (5) 

55 

it 4 t 

“ 35 

1925 

Draftsman (1) 

S 


“ 50 

150 

Stenographer (1) 

S 


" 35 

105 


General Cost 1390 

Office space, furniture and standard equipment 
(contributed) | — 


Stationery supplies, blueprinting, sundries 

150 


Field equipment for inspectors: 10 @ $6 each 

60 


Printed forms: 6000 DU $50 per thousands 

300 


Special equipment: rental 4 months @ $8ob 
Consulting service by Committee on the Hygiene 

80 


of Housing c 

800 


Total Cost 

Sum of Personnel and General Cost 


8600 

Contingency Reserve: 10% approximately 


900 

TOTAL, excluding publication of report 


$9500 


a Field schedules, appraisal forms, punch cards, tabular forms: 
includes 20% allowance for training, field check and waste, 
b Punch card scaling device (Percentor) and scoring templates, 
c Cost of this item would be determined in correspondence with 
the Committee; see text, Step 4 . 

and it can better be carried at 15 to 20 percent of this 
cost pending review by the consultant. Little if any of 
this contingency allowance should be needed unless 
local conditions are quite unfavorable to efficient work, 
or unless the director has overlooked material given in 
this manual, but it is better to overestimate than under- 
estimate the cost in the beginning. 
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Appendix A-2 


MATERIALS REQUIRED 


Supplies and equipment needed for all phases of the 
dwelling appraisal are listed below for cost estimating 
and as a checklist for procurement. For standard mate- 
rials available from a stationer or other commercial 
source,, prices should be determined locally, but for 
items to be procured from the Committee on the Hygiene 
of Housing or other outside source an indication of 
cost is given. 

To conserve time during the consulting period, a 
number of the items, as specified below, should be ob- 
tained before the consultant's arrival. 

For detailed cost estimates prior to the consulting 
period the cost of each item should be calculated in 
accordance with the size of study contemplated. 

i. Office Furniture and Standard 
Office Equipment 

Requirements as to desks, file cases, typewriter, add- 
ing or calculating machine, etc., are given in Chapter I, 
Section 4 of this volume. Arrangements for these should 
be made insofar as possible before the consulting period. 

2. Stationery Supplies 

Items under this heading will be procured from a 
local stationer or other commercial source, or through 
the purchasing or supply department of a sponsoring 
agency. At least a partial supply of each item in this 
group should be obtained before the consultant's ar- 
rival, to permit establishment of files and other adminis- 
trative machinery early in the consulting period. 

/) File folders. Letter size, 3-position tab folders are 
used for filing the dwelling schedules in all stages of 
the work. It is necessary to have one folder for each block 
covered by the survey, plus a supply for general admin- 
istrative purposes. About eight folders will be needed 
for the field equipment of each enumerator, as listed 
under heading 3, below. In a sampling survey, folders 
may also be needed to file the block maps or lists used 
as a sampling source. A single folder may carry the 
sampling data for a number of blocks. 

2) File guides (dividers). These should be 91/2 x 11^ 
inches, with S-position tabs, of heavy pressboard. They 


are used' in the schedule files to indicate the various 
stages of work, as detailed in Appendix C-1, Files and 
Administrative Controls. About two dozen of these will 
be needed as a basic supply. 

3) File labels. Tabs of file folders and file guides can 
be quickly and neatly labelled by typewriter, using 
gummed perforated labels commercially available in 
rolls or strips. If sampling data are being filed, it may 
be convenient to identify the folders for these with 
salmon, buff or other light-colored labels, using white 
for the block folders of dwelling schedules. 

4) Mounting board and paste. Reference tables, maps 
and other materials will need to be mounted for con- 
venient handling. Any heavy cardboard, matboard or 
a light weight bookbinder's board will serve. Three or 
four sheets up to 20 x 30 inches or so will probably be 
needed as an initial supply. 

A pint or more of Higgins Vegetable Glue, a high 
grade waterproof adhesive, will be useful for various 
mounting purposes, as will a 1 or li/4 inch brush for 
applying it. 

5) Carbon paper. This is used in scoring, to complete 
the written entries on the marginal punch card at the 
same time as those on the Unit Appraisal Form. Sheets 
8i/^ X 1 1 inches are cut to x 1 i inches to fit the punch 
card, and each half sheet of carbon will serve for 8 to 
10 dwelling units. A hard typewriter carbon is prefer- 
able to pencil carbon, which smudges. 

Carbon paper is not necessary if machine punch cards 
are used. 

6) Ringbooks, A standard 11 x S 1/2 inch three-ring 
binder will be needed for filing the sheets of the Dwell- 
ing Serial List. A ringbook 8i/^ x 1 1 inches (three rings 
on the 81/2 inch side, with rings 2^4 inches apart) will 
be required for filing work tables and charts prepared 
on the standard Tabular Form. A dozen or so divider 
or index sheets for each type of ringbook will be a 
convenience. 

An additional ringbook 8^ x 11 inches may be 
desired for filing Progress Control Tables and other 
administrative records to be prepared on the Tabular 
Form. All ringbooks should have rings of at least 1 inch 
diameter. 

7) Sundries, Medium black pencils will be used by 
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field and office staffs, and clerks will need a few red pen- 
cils. A pencil sharpener, scratch pads, paper clips and 
erasers should be provided, 

A ream of cheap yellow copy paper, 8^ x 11 inches, 
will be wanted for File Dummy Sheets, as described in 
Appendix C-l. 

A stapler may be desired at the end of the processing 
phase, for attaching appraisal forms to Unit Schedules 
before final filing. 

5. Field Equipment for Inspectors 

Each field worker will require one set of the following 
materials, obtained from local sources, except in the 
case of item 10. 

At least two sets should be procured before the con- 
sultant’s arrival, and the remainder will be needed for 
the training sessions of the field staff. 

8) cupboard. This is used as a writing surface in 
enumeration of schedules. The ideal clipboard is one 
of metal (aluminum or japanned steel) about 9 x 15 
inches, with a spring-hinge cover to protect schedules 
from wind and rain.^ The ordinary clipboard of tem- 
pered masonite, plywood or hardwood— approximately 
9 X 14 inches with spring clip at the end— is satisfactory, 
however. 

If the back of the Structure Schedule is to be used for 
recording legal violations (see Chapter III, Section 3, 
and Figure 8) the clipboard must be large enough to 
carry the Structure Schedule unfolded to its full 11 x 
17 inches size. In this case it may be necessary to have 
special clipboards made, from tempered masonite or 
waterproof plywood, attaching spring clips available 
from a commercial stationer. In this case the clipboard 
should be about 12 x 20 inches, with the clip attached 
to the 12-inch end and leaving about 18 inches of clear 
surface beyond the edge of the clip. 

9) Manila expanding envelope. A heavy red manila or 
so-called leatheroid envelope, not less than 9 x 14 
inches, will be attached to the back of each clipboard.® 
This will permit carrying a supply of blank schedules, 
completed schedules and the inspector's copy of the 
Field Procedures in convenient form, protected from 
the weather. The envelope should have expanding bel- 
lows at the sides and bottom, with a generous cover flap 
at the top. Right-handed enumerators will find it a con- 
venience to have this envelope mounted with the open 
side at the left of the clipboard when the clipboard is 
held face upwards in its normal position. In this way 
the left hand, holding the clipboard, prevents materials 
in the envelope from sliding out. The envelope can be 
cemented to the back of a wood or masonite clipboard 

8 An example of this type is the National No. 7868. 

9 An example is the type manufactured by the Cooke & Cobb 
Co., called the "‘Favorite/' The stock number is 20-2, size 9 x 14 
inches. 


with Higgins Vegetable Glue. The same glue can be 
used on metal clipboards if these are Toughened with 
coarse emery paper or sandpaper to give bite to the 
surface, though a special metal cement may be prefer- 
able. Mounting of the envelope may be deferred for v:- 
advice by the consultant. 

10) Enumeratofs instructions. The Field Procedures 
should be ordered from the Committee on the Hygiene 
of Housing: one copy for each field worker. A spare 
copy or two for office use may be desirable. The price 
is 1 1.00 per copy, postpaid, and delivery will be from 
stock without delay.*® 

11) File folders. A set' of file folders carrying the labels 
given below should be provided for use inside the en- 
velope described in item 9 above. It may be necessary to 
cut down the tabs on these file folders before labelling 
them, in order to permit the cover of the envelope to 
close, or a special supply of flush tab folders may be 
obtained to provide for this item. 

Structure Schedules (Blank) 

Dwelling Unit Schedules (Blank) ^ 

Rooming Unit Schedules (Blank) 

Dummy Sheets 

Recall or Pending Completion 
Completed Schedules 
Field Procedures 

12) Clipboard reference data. For each inspector a 
copy of the Classification Table for the Deterioration 
Index (Appendix B, Figure B12) should be photostatted, 
ready for mounting on the clipboard with the con- 
sultant’s advice. 

Negative photostats are preferable to positives, and 
they should be made the same size as the original copy, 
or enlarged if the size of the clipboard will permit. 

If schedule item S16a on Daylight Obstruction is to 
be enumerated, a triangle of the size specified below” 
will be outlined on the clipboard. The means of doing 
so will depend on the type of clipboard, and this item 
can be handled during the consulting period. 

13) Rule or spring steel tape. A 6-foot folding carpen- 
ter’s rule or 6-foot spring steel tape of good quality will 
be needed to measure dimensions of small rooms. This 
is carried in the inspector’s pocket (or, if a woman, in 
her handbag). 

14) Pocket flashlight This is desirable for inspection 
of basements or dark public halls. 

13) Pocket notebook. It may be desirable to supply 
small pocket notebooks in which inspectors can record 

10 Orders through the Committee on the Hygiene of Housing 
should be addressed to 310 Cedar Street, New Haven 11, Connec- 
ticut. Materials so ordered may be shipped from the New York 
ofi^ce of the American Public Health Association. 

« Specification: 18® right triangle, with right angle forming 
base and right leg; may be constructed in following proportions: 
base 8i/J inches, leg 2% inches. To be mounted with base parallel 
to bottom edge of clipboard. 
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questions to be clarified in the office or for other records 
; as determined by the director, 

: 16) Maps. Routing maps as described in Chapter III, 
Section 4 (Issuance and Routing) are an optional item. 
Block maps used for sampling could be issued to enu- 
erators, or a street guide and map commercially avail- 
able for the city may be supplied, 

17) Pocket or wrist watch, A watch, provided by the 
enumerator, should be carried if records are to be kept 
as' to the time required for inspections. 

4 . Schedules, Scoring Templates and Tabular Form 

Dwelling schedules will usually be printed locally by 
the photo-offset process. The scoring templates and pads 
of the Tabular Form are supplied hy the Committee on 
the Hygiene of Housing. 

For items in this group no preparation need be made 
in advance of the consulting period except where ad- 
vance detailed cost estimates are needed. In this case a 
local printer should estimate the cost of schedules re- 
quired, taking account of the points noted in items 18a 
to 18d, below. 

18a) Dwelling schedules: general. The schedules 
(shown in Figures 6-7) can be printed either by the con- 
ventional letterpress method or by photo-offset lithog- 
raphy. The former is usually more expensive, and the 
offset method is the only one which can be used where 
local items are added to the schedules. Letterpress repro- 
duction can best be done in New Haven, from electro- 
types of the Committee. Offset copies can be made in 
most cities by a local offset or lithoprinting firm. Glossy 
reproduction proofs for this purpose will be supplied 
by the consultant, and local schedule items can be added 
to these proofs by typewriter and ruling pen before 
reproduction. 

A clear white sulphite paper stock weighing 16 to 20 
pounds per ream of sheet size 17 x 22 inches should be 
used for printing, except for the Rooming Unit Sched- 
ule, which takes a colored stock, as explained below. 

The quantity of schedules needed, and the ratio be- 
tween Structure and Unit Schedules, can usually be 
figured approximately from the columns of the 1940 
Housing Census bulletins which show total numbers of 
dwelling units and structures. The Census includes 
rooming units in the count of dwelling units. If room- 
ing units are known to occur, the proportion of Dwell- 
ing Unit and Rooming Unit Schedules to be ordered 
will probably have to be a guess unless local sponsors 
have accurate knowledge of the number of rooming 
units through license data or other special sources. Be- 
yond the actual number of units and structures to be 
surveyed, allowances should be made both for Unit and 
Structure Schedules, as follows: 

Field checking: Approximately 10 percent in addi- 
tion to net number of units and structures. 


T raining supply and waste: At least 300 copies each 
of- Structure and Dwelling Unit Schedules, or in a 
large study from 5 to 8 percent of the net number of 
structures and units. Smaller reserve supplies of the 
Rooming Unit Schedule may suffice if this type of 
unit is a minority of the cases to be studied. 

An additional reserve supply may be needed if the 
Census or other count of dwellings is considered out of 
date or otherwise inaccurate. 

A local printer should include in his estimate the cost 
of supplying the heading imprint (identifying the city 
and giving the title of study) in 8 point bold Baskerville 
or closely similar type. 

Prices will vary according to method of reproduction, 
paper stock used, and the ratio of Unit Schedules to 
Structure Schedules. With a ratio of 2 to 3 dwelling 
units per structure (which has been found characteristic 
of many slum areas) and a good paper stock, cost of all 
schedules might run from $ 15 to $20 per thousand dwell- 
ing units in a study of 2,000 units or less, reducing to 
$10 or $12 per thousand units in a study as large as 
10,000 units. Such a figure should cover the Structure 
Schedules needed as well as the Dwelling Unit Sched- 
ules. Costs will increase in a single-family house district, 
where one Structure Schedule is required for each Unit 
Schedule, or in a rooming house district, where both 
Dwelling Unit and Rooming Unit Schedules must be 
printed. Costs will drop where the average number of 
units per structure is three or more. 

18b) Structure Schedule (Form DS-1), This should 
always be printed at the left side of 11 x 17 inch sheets, 
which are folded to 8p^ x 1 1 inches with the fold at the 
right of the schedule. This is done even if the legal viola- 
tions form or similar copy is not used and the right half 
of the sheet is left blank. The reason for this is to pro- 
vide a folder for filing the Unit Schedules in each struc- 
ture. Handling of schedules without this feature is most 
unsatisfactory, and the paper saved would be a false 
economy.*^ 

18c) Dwelling Unit Schedule (Form DS-2), This is 
printed on 8^ x 11 inch sheets. Specifications for exact 
placement of this and other schedules on the sheet, so 
as to align in the scoring template, will be supplied by 
the consultant. 

18d) Rooming Unit Schedule (Form DS-3), This is al- 
ways to be printed on 8p^ x 11 inch sheets of a light 
colored stock: yellow, buff or any color which will give 
good contrast with pencil figures. This is done as a 
reminder to the scoring operator at the template that 
certain special operations for a rooming unit are to be 
performed. 

wThe legal violations form, shown in Figure 8, is optional 
matter which may be printed on the right half of the Structure 
Schedule. If schedules are to be printed locally, reproduction proofs 
of this form will be supplied by the consultant. Other copy serving 
the same purpose and locally prepared can also be used. Inclusion 
of this foim should have a negli^ble effect on cost of schedules, 
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■ If it is not known before the survey how many Room- 
ing Unit Schedules will be needed, a small initial supply 
of these, can be furnished at cost from stock of the Com- 
mittee. In this case, the schedule heading will carry 
no locality imprint, and the name of city and title of 
the study should be imprinted locally, perhaps with a 
.rubber Stamp. 

■ 19) Scoring templates. The Structure and Unit Scor- 
ing Templates, shown in Appendix C-3, Figures C22 
and C23, comprise the equipment for scoring. One pair 
of templates should be suiSicient for studies using up to 
five or six clerks. 

Templates can be obtained from the Committee 
either in the form of substantial finished fixtures, ready 
to use or (at the cost of photostats only) in the form of 
sheets to be mounted by the local staff. The latter is not 
recommended except for a very small study or one with 
access to a resourceful carpenter or woodworking shop. 

The standard templates are negative photographic 
copies on sheet aluminum or zinc, with windows cut 
through the metal. ^3 Mounting arrangements include 
a solid base and adjustments for convenience of the 
operator. 

For a study of limited duration, templates may be 
rented from the Committee at a cost of $5.00 per month 
plus transportation charges to and from New Haven. 
Shipping weight of a pair of templates will be about 60 
pounds. Where an indefinitely continuing study is con- 
templated, it will be cheaper to buy a set of templates, 
at a cost of $40 to $50, depending on the metal and other 
materials available for template construction at the 
time of the order. 

Two to three weeks should be allowed for delivery of 
this item from New Haven. 

20) Tabular Form (Form DS-S), This 8^ x 11 inch 
form, illustrated in Figure 16, is supplied in pads of 
100 sheets, from stock of the Committee. It is end- 
punched with three holes for binding In an x II 
inch ringbook as specified above. 

Two or three pads, sufficient as an initial supply for 
any study, will be supplied by the consultant, and addi- 
tional pads can be supplied by mail as needed, without 
delay. Price is expected to be fifty to seventy-five cents 
per pad, depending upon the volume of printing justi- 
fied by the demand. 

5. Appraisal Forms ^ Punch Cards 
and Punch Card Equipment 

Items in this group include the supplies for scoring, 
and the equipment needed to process marginal punA 
cards. Where machine tabulation is to be used the only 
material required from this group is item 21, Option B. 

13 The size of the structure template is about 15 x 22 inches; of 
the unit template about 15 x 28 inches. The unit template carries 
on its left side a scoring table for appraisal items 16-19 and 26-29, 
which cannot be reproduced legibly at the page size of this manual. 


If marginal punch cards are employed, all materials in 
this group will be supplied by the McBee Company, 
Athens, Ohio, manufacturers of the punch cards, through 
their local or district representative. In either case, ar- 
rangements can be deferred until the consulting period. 

2/, Option A) Unit Appraisal Form and marginal 
punch card (Forms DSA and DS-3), Where the mar- 
ginal punch card is used, it is supplied with the Unit 
Appraisal Form, the two forms being padded together 
in sets to permit carbon entries on the, punch card at the 
time of scoring the appraisal form. These two forms are 
illustrated in Figures 9 and 11. 

Estimates for these forms should allow one set or pair 
(appraisal form plus punch card) for each dwelling or 
rooming unit to be surveyed, with an allowance for 
training and waste of 200 to 300 sets for a small study 
and 5 to 8 percent of the number of units in a study of 
more than 5,000 units .^4 Current prices of the McBee 
Company, subject to change, are as follows: 

$35.60 per thousand sets for orders of 21/^ thousand sets 
$28.10 “ ** ** 5 

$24.35 “ “ “ “ “ 10 

$20.40 “ 25 

Shipping charges from Athens, Ohio (weight about 25 
pounds per thousand sets) will be added to these costs. 

Normally about 30 days are required to print an order 
of these forms, but at the time of writing 90 to 100 days 
are required between receipt of an order and shipment 
from the factory. So long as this condition (due to war- 
time restrictions and shortages) obtains, the Committee 
will endeavor to maintain a stock from which initial 
needs of a survey can be supplied so as to avoid unreason- 
able delay. 

Surveys covering fewer than 2,500 dwelling units can 
also be supplied from this stock. 

Appraisal forms and punch cards supplied from the 
Committee's stock will be at the rate of $30 per thousand 
sets, plus transportation charges from New York. Such 
forms will not carry a heading imprint to identify the 
survey, and this should be supplied locally by means of 
a rubber stamp. 

Current prices of these forms are about $10 per thou- 
sand higher than was allowed in the lump sum figures of 
Appendix 1 of Part I. Costs for schedules, appraisal 
forms and punch cards will probably ran closer to $50 
per thousand units in small studies than to the $40 
suggrested in Part I. 

22, Option S) Unit Appraisal Form (Form DS4) and 
machine punch card. Where tabulating machines are 
to be used, standard 80 column Hollerith type cards 
will be locally procured, and these will be independent 
of the Unit Appraisal Form. The number of cards re- 
qiured will be based on the number of units in the study. 

14 The count of structures does not affect the number of appraisal 
forms and punch cards required, as these forms carry for each unit 
the characteristics of the containing structure. 
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, The appraisal form can be reproduced locally by 
ofEset printing, from copy supplied by the . consultant. 
Price and delivery schedules for appraisal forms and 
punch cards will be determined locally. In this case the 
printer will wish to know that the appraisal form, is 5 x 
1 1 inches, printed on white stock similar to that used 
for dwelling schedules. 

22) Punch card scaling device (Percentor), This in- 
strument, illustrated only in principle by Figures 14 and 
15, is being designed for commercial manufacture by 
the McBee Company. It is expected to be in production 
by the time of publication of this manual. It will be 
rented, and the charge is expected to be not over $10 
to $12 per month. 

Should the final commercial model not be available 
by the. time of publication, a satisfactory temporary 
wooden model can be made by a local woodworking 
shop— or in New Haven— at a cost which should not 
exceed $25 to $30. 

23 ) Card punch. In a survey of not over 2,000 to 3,000 
units, cards can be punched with hand punches, similar 
to a ticket punch, but the power operated keyboard 
punch will be economical in larger operations. Hand 
punches are sold at $1.50 each, and two or three will be 
desirable for a study using up to four or six clerks. Even 
with the power punch, one supplementary hand punch 
is usually desirable. 

The power punch is rented at $10 per month, and in 
a large study its greater speed should more than save 
its cost. Cost of transportation (shipping weight about 
200 pounds) from Athens, Ohio and return would be 
added to the rental charge for the power punch. 

24) Tumblers (sorting needles). These resemble long 
knitting needles with a handle, and are sold for $.75 
each. Three or four may be desirable, and at least two 
will be wanted even for a small study. For large studies 
one tumbler might be ordered for each two clerks. 

23 ) Correction pasters. These are gummed paper strips 
for restoring the edge of a card incorrectly punched. 
They are supplied in small books at $.25 each. One 
book per thousand punch cards should be an ample 
allowance. 

26) Punch card file cases. The most convenient means 
of filing marginal punch cards is a wooden case about 
7 X 12 inches by 18 to 24 inches. The consultant will 
supply sketches from which a local woodworking shop 
should be able to make these for $3 or $4 apiece. A case 
24 inches long will accommodate 1,500 to 2,000 cards, 
depending on the number of dividers used for districts, 
areas or other subdivisions. Provision is made in the 
design of these cases for nesting one above another. 

Marginal punch cards, which are 5 x 1 1 inches in size, 
may be filed in standard letter files, though with less 
convenience and some waste of space. In this case, one 
file drawer should be provided for each 1,500 to 1,800 
punch cards (dwelling or rooming units), in addition to 


the schedule file drawers specified in Chapter 1, Section 

4 of this volume. 

27) Punch card dividers. In analysis with marginal 
punch cards, dividers or guides will be convenient for 
separating cards of districts, appraisal areas or other 
classifications. These dividers can be made of heavy 
cardboard or light bookbinder's board. The quantity 
needed will depend on the size of the study and on 
details of the plan of tabulation, but an allowance of 
$5 to $7 for materials and labor should sufiice for 
estimating purposes. The consultant will supply sketches 
for making these dividers, and will advise as to the 
quantity required. 

6, Administrative Controls and Office 
Reference Data 

No arrangements need be made prior to the consult- 
ing period for items 28 and 29, except to make sure that 
necessary mimeographing and photostatting can be 
done. Item 30, however, might well be procured in ad- 
vance of the consultant's arrival. 

28) General materials. Arrangements will be made 
during the consulting period for items in this group, 
which comprise the materials given in Figures Cl-Ci5 
of Appendix C. Figures C3 and C8 will ordinarily be 
mimeographed.^5 Figures C4-C7 will be retyped on 
copies of the Tabular Form, with local changes as 
needed. Figures C9-C15 can best be copied by photostat. 
Changes may be made locally in Figures C13-Ci5. 

29) Sampling form. In a sampling survey, mimeo- 
graphed inch forms may be needed if sampling 

is not done from maps. In this case appropriate copy 
will be supplied by the consultant, and one sheet will 
be needed for each 40 to 50 structures in the survey 
area (total number of structures, not the net number of 
structures in the sample). 

30 ) General reference map, A mapor maps showing all 
survey districts at the scale of 1 inch = 400 ft. or 1 inch 
= 800 ft. will be wanted to show district and block num- 
bers and for general reference purposes. If the environ- 
mental appraisal is being made, this map may be the 
same as that used for the district base maps of the 
environmental survey. The map should give the names 
of at least the principal streets, and it is desirable to 
show all wholly nonresidential blocks (parks, institu- 
tions and business or industry) by appropriate legends. 

The map should be mounted on the board specified 
in item 4 above for hanging and easy handling. If it is 
pasted to the mounting board, a duplicate map or sheet 
of paper of similar weight should be pasted to the back 
of the board to prevent excessive curling. 

15 The File Dummy Sheet, Figure C3, will be mimeographed on 
the yellow sheets specified in item 7, above. The Dwelling Serial 
List, Figure C8, will be mimeographed on x 11 inch sheets, 
with one sheet for each 20 to 25 dwelling structures included in 
the survey. 
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METHOD 

Sampling procedures will vary with the source of in- 
formation and the ratio of dwellings to be sampled; no 
uniform instructions can be given which will permit 
selection of the sample in advance of the consulting 
period. It may be noted, however, that structures are 
usually classified by physical type (number of units in 
the structure) and that the specified proportion of 
dwelling units is drawn at . random from each type, 
usually by reference to Tippett’s random sampling 
numbers. 

SOURCE , OF DATA 

If the complete environmental appraisal is being 
made, sampling data can be best obtained from the 
Land Use Schedules of that study, and the director 
should arrange to have these schedules completed for 
each area before enumeration of dwelling schedules. 

In other cases, the best source is usually a large-scale 
map showing each structure and its address. If the city 
engineer has up-to-date maps of this sort (usually at a 
scale of 50 feet or 100 feet to the inch) a set of black and 
white ozaiid prints should be obtained for the survey 
areas. A duplicate set of prints may earn its cost by time 
saved in issuing assignments and routing inspectors. 

If there is no such map of which prints can be ob- 
tained for use in the survey office, sampling can perhaps 
be done from the Sanborn insurance atlas or other 


series of maps showing all structures and their addresses. 

In the absence of a,ny suitable large-scale map, sam- 
pling can sometimes be done from lists of properties 
such as are maintained by an assessor’s office, if such lists 
show clearly the address and number of dwelling units 
for each structure. Some such lists, however, have been 
found so inaccurate as to cause great confusion when 
assignments of sample dwellings are carried into the 
field. It is therefore not recommended that lists of this 
type be used unless there is conclusive evidence that 
they are up-to-date and accurate. 

PREPARATION 

Local sources of sampling data should be examined 
by the director before the consulting period. 

The over-all time allowances for clerical staff should 
normally cover selection of sample dwellings, but this 
task alone may require a full-time clerk for a short 
period at the beginning of the study. Arrangements 
should be made for a clerk (in addition to the chief 
clerk) who can begin sampling within a few days aftei 
the consultant's arrival. 

In a small study the task of sampling may justif . 
scheduling a second clerk from the beginning of da^ 
collection, or it may mean withholding an inspe^ 
temporarily from the field. It should never be permit 
to interfere with the chief clerk's duties in receiving 
checking enumerated schedules during, field work. 
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L /Definitions: Are all terms appearing in the schedule 
item or in the held instructions defined as neces- 
sary? . 

2. Agreement between schedule and instructions: Are 
headings m captions of the instructions complete? 
Does their wording agree md th that on the schedule? 

3. Application of item: Is it dear what the item covers? 

' For example, does it apply to facilities or conditions 
witliin the unit only, or to facilities outside of but 
available to the unit? 

4 . Source of information: Is it clear whether the item 
is to be completed by observation or by inquiry? 

5. Entry to be made: Is the type of entry specified for 
the item or for its subitems? If the entry is other 
than the standard X, is it covered by a supplement 
to the processing instructions (Appendix C-3)? ■ 

6., Facility not present: Is it necessary to specify an 
entry for cases where the facility covered by the 
I item does not exist— as in the case of the standard 
schedule items (S 1 1 , S 1 2) for public halls and stairs? 

7. Information not obtainable: Are instructions neces- 
sary for cases where information or access is refused? 

8 . Occurrence in manner other than assumed in sched- 


ule: Can the facility or condition occur in a dif- 
ferent way or place, or with a different number of. 
cases, than is provided for in the schedule or than 
is ordinarily expected? If .so, do the instructions 
cover a reasonable entry? Will the item still make 
sense? 

a) Gan there be more cases than the schedule pro- 
vides for? 

b) Can the facility or condition occur In a, different 
location than is assumed? 

c) Can the facility be of a different type, size or con- 
struction than assumed? 

d) If the item reports a condition, is it indicated 
whether the condition must be present at.' the 

. time of inspection or whether it may be reported 
if there is evidence that the condition- is chron- 
ically present? 

9. Interrelated items: Does the item relate to another- 
schedule item? If so, have instructions for the two 
been reconciled? 

10. Clarity of instructions: Are the instructions given as 
simply and briefly as possible, and are the essential 
points stressed? 
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